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I. 


| HE houses were dark in the 
August night and the 
perspective of Beacon 
Street, with its double 
chain of lamps, wasa kind 
of foreshortened desert. 
The club onthe hill alone, 
from its semi-cylindrical 
front, projected a glow 
upon the dusky vagueness of the common, 
and as I passed it I heard in the hot stillness 
the click of a pair of billiard-balls. As “every 
one” was out of town perhaps the servants, 
in the extravagance of their leisure, were pro- 
faning the tables. The heat was insufferable 
and I thought with joy of the morrow, of the 
deck of the steamer, the freshening breeze, 
the sense of getting out to sea. I was even 
glad of what I had learned in the aftérnoon 
at the office of the company—that at the 
eleventh hour an old ship with a lower 
standard of speed had been put on in place 
of the vessel in which I had taken my 
passage. America was roasting, England 
might very well be stuffy, and a slow passage 
(which at that season of the year would 
probably also be a fine one) was a guarantee 
of ten or twelve days of fresh air. 

I strolled down the hill without meeting a 
creature, though I could see through the 
palings of the Common that that recreative 
expanse was peopled with dim forms. I re- 
membered Mrs. Nettlepoint’s house—she 
lived in those days (they are not so distant, 
but there have been changes) on the water- 
side, a little way beyond the spot at which 
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the Public Garden terminates ; and I reflected 
that like myself she would be spending the 
night in Boston if it were true that, as 
had been mentioned to me a few days before 
at Mount Desert, she was to embark on the 
morrow for Liverpool. I presently saw this 
appearance confirmed by a light above her 
door and in two or three of her windows, and 
I determined to ask for her, having nothing 
to do till bedtime. I had come out simply 
to pass an hour, leaving my hotel to the 
blaze of its gas and the perspiration of its 
porters ; but it occurred to me’that my old 
friend might very well not know of the substi- 
tution of the Patagonia for the Scandinavia, 
so that it would be an act of consideration 
to prepare her mind. Besides, I could offer 
to help her, to look after her in the morning ; 
lone women are grateful for support in taking 
ship for far countries. 

As I stood on her doorstep I remem- 
bered that as she had a son she might 
not after all be so lone; yet at the 
same time it was present to me that 
Jasper Nettlepoint was not quite a» young 
man to lean upon, having (as I at least sup- 
posed) a life of his own and tastes and habits 
which had long since drawn him away from 
the maternal side. If he did happen just 
now to be at ‘home my solicitude would of 
course seem officious ; for in his many wan- 
derings—TI believed he had roamed all over the 
globe—he would certainly have learned how 
to manage. None the less I was very glad 
to show Mrs. Nettlepoint I thought of her. 
With my long absence I had lost sight of 
her, but I had liked her of old, she had been 
a close friend of my sisters, and I had in 
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regard to her that sense which is pleasant to 
those who, in general, have grown strange 
or detached—the feeling that she at least 
knew all about me. I could trust her at any 
time to tell people what a respectable person 
I was. Perhaps I was conscious of how little 
I deserved this indulgence when it came over 
me that for yearsI had not communicated 
with her. The measure of this neglect was 
given by my vagueness of mind about her son. 
However, I really~-belonged nowadays to a 
different generation ; I was more the old 
lady’s contemporary than Jasper’s. What 
was unpardonable was that in Germany I 
had never been near her daughter—the one 
who lived abroad. I knew she was fixed at 
Wiesbaden but I had quite forgotten the 
name of the Prussian diplomatist (much older 
than herself and now on the retired list) 
whom she had married. 

Mrs. Nettlepoint was at home; I found 
her in her -back drawing-room, where the 
wide windows opened upon the water. The 
room was dusky—it was too hot for lamps— 
and she sat slowly moving her fan and look- 
ing out on the little arm of the sea which is 
so pretty at night, reflecting the lights of 
Cambridgeport and Charlestown. I supposed 
she was musing upon the loved ones she was 
to leave behind, her other married daughters, 
her grandchildren ; but she struck a note 
more specifically Bostonian as she said to 
me, pointing with her fan to the Back Bay— 
** T shall see nothing more charming than that 
over there, you know!” She made me very 
welcome but her son had told her about the 
Patagonia, for which she was sorry, as this 
would mean a longer voyage. She was a poor 
creature on shipboard and mainly confined 
to her cabin, even in weather extravagantly 
termed fine—as if any weather could be fine 
at sea ! 

“ Ah, then your son’s going with you!” I 
asked. 

‘Here he comes, he will tell you for him- 
self much better than I am able to do.” 

Jasper Nettlepoint came into the room at 
that moment, dressed in white flannel and 
carrying a large fan. 

“ Well, my dear, have you decided?” his 
mother continued, with some irony in her 
tone. ‘He hasn’t yet made up his mind 
and we sail at ten o'clock !”’ 

“ What does it matter when my things are 
put up?” said the young man. “There is 
no crowd at this moment; there will be 
cabins to spare. I’m waiting for a telegram 

that will settle it. I just walked up to the 
club to see if it was come—they’ll send it 
there because they think the house is closed. 
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Not yet, but I shall go back in twenty 
minutes.” 

“Mercy, how you rush about in this tem- 
perature!”’ his mother exclaimed, while I 
reflected that it was perhaps his billiard balls 


I had heard ten minutes before. I was 
sure he was fond of billiards. 
“Rush? not in the least! I take it un- 


commonly easy.” 

“Ah, I’m bound to say you do,’ Mrs. 
Nettlepoint exclaimed, inconsequently. I 
divined that there was a certain tension 
between the pair and a want of consideration 
on the young man’s part, arising perhaps 
from selfishness. His mother was nervous, 
in suspense, wanting to be at rest as to 
whether she should have his company on the 
voyage or be obliged to make it alone. But 
as he stood there smiling and slowly moving 
his fan he struck me, somehow, as a person on 
whom this fact would not sit very heavily. 
He was of the type of those whom other 
people worry about, not of those who worry 
about other people. Tall and strong, he had 
a handsome face, with a round head and close- 
curling hair ; the whites of his eyes and the 
enamel of his teeth, under his brown mous- 
tache, gleamed vaguely in the lights of the 
Back Bay. I made out that he was sun- 
burnt, as if he lived much in the open air, and 
that he looked intelligent but also slightly 
brutal, though not in a morose way. His 
brutality, if he had any, was bright and 
finished. I had to tell him who I was, but 
even then I saw that he failed to place me and 
that my explanations gave me in his mind 
no great identity or at any rate no great im- 
portance. I foresaw that he would in inter- 
course make me feel sometimes very young 
and sometimes very old. He mentioned, as 
if to show his mother that he might safely be 
left to his own devices, that he had once 
started from London to Bombay at three 
quarters of an hour's notice. 

“ Yes, and it must have been pleasant for 
the people you were with!” she declared, 
laughing. 

“Oh, the people I was with !” he re- 
joined ; and his tone appeared to signify that 
such people would always have to come off 
as they could. He asked if there were no 
cold drinks in the house, no lemonade, no 
iced syrups ; in such weather something of 
that sort ought always to be kept going. 
When his mother remarked that surely at 
the club they were going he went on, “Oh, 
yes, I had various things there; but you 
know I have walked down the hill since. 
One should have something at either end. 
May I ring and see?” He rang while Mrs. 
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Nettlepoint observed that with the people 
they had in the house—an establishment 
reduced naturally at such a moment to its 
simplest expression (they were burning-up 
candle-ends, and there were no luxuries) she 
would not answer for the service. The matter 
ended in the old lady’s going out of the room 
in quest of syrup with the female domestic 
who had appeared in response to the bell and 
in whdm Jasper’s appeal aroused no visible 
intelligence. ; 

She remained away some time and I talked 
with her son, who was sociable but desultory 
and kept moving about the room, always 
with his fan, as if he were impatient. Some- 
times he seated himself for an instant on the 
window-sill, and then I saw that he was 
in fact very good-looking ; a fine brown, clean 
young athlete. He never told me on what 
special contingency his decision depended ; 
he only alluded familiarly to an expected 
telegram, and I perceived that he was pro- 
bably not addicted to copious explanations. 
His mgther’s absence was an indication that 
when it was a question of gratifying him 
she had grown used to spare no pains, and I 
fancied her rummaging in some close store- 
room, among old preserve-pots, while the 
dull maid-servant held the candle awry. I 
know not whether this same vision was in 
his own eyes ; at all events it did not prevent 
him from saying suddenly, as he looked at 
his watch, that I must excuse him, as he 
had to go back to the club. He would return 
in half an hour—or in less. He walked 
away and I sat there alone, conscious, in the 
dark, dismantled, simplified room, in the 
deep silence that rests on American towns 
during the hot season (there was now and 
then a far cry or a plash in the water, and 
at intervals the tinkle of the bells of the 
horse-cars on the long bridge, slow in the 
suffocating night), of the strange influence, 
half sweet, half sad, that abides in houses 
uninhabited or about to become so—in places 
muffled and bereaved, where the unheeded 
sofas and patient belittered tables seem to 
know (like the disconcerted dogs), that it is 
the eve of a journey. 

After a while I heard the sound of voices, 
of steps, the rustle of dresses, and I looked 
round, supposing these things to be the sign 
of the return of Mrs. Nettlepoint and her 
handmaiden, bearing the refreshment pre- 
pared for her son. What I saw however 
was two other female forms, visitors just 
admitted apparently, who were ushered into 
the room. They were not announced—the 
servant turned her back on them and rambled 
off to our hostess. They came forward in a 


wavering, tentative, unintroduced way — 
partly, 1 could see, because the place was 
dark and partly because their visit was in 
its nature experimental, a stretch of confi- 
dence. One of the ladies was stout and the 
other was slim, and I perceived in a moment 
that one was talkative and the other silent. 
I made out further that one was elderly and 
the other young and that the fact that they 
were so unlike did not prevent their being 
mother and daughter. Mrs. Nettlepoint re- 
appeared in a very few minutes, but the 
interval had sufficed to establish a com- 
munication (really copious for the occasion), 
between the strangers and the unknown 
gentleman whom they found in possession, 
hat and stick in hand. This was not my 
doing (for what had I to go upon ?) and still 
less was it the doing of the person whom I 
supposed and whom I indeed quickly and 
detinitely learned to be the daughter. She 
spoke but once—when her companion in- 
formed me that she was going out to Europe 
the next day to be married. Then she said, 
“Oh, mother!” protestingly, in a tone which 
struck me in the darkness as doubly strange, 
exciting my curiosity to see her face. 

It had taken her mother but a moment to 
come to that and to other things besides, 
after I had explained that I myself was wait- 
ing for Mrs. Nettlepoint, who would doubt- 
less soon come back. 

“ Well, she won’t know me—I guess she 
hasn’t ever heard much about me,” the good 
lady said ; “ but I have come from Mrs. Allen 
and I guess that will make it all right. I 
presume you know Mrs. Allen?” 

I was unacquainted with this influential 
personage but [assented vaguely to the pro- 
position. Mrs. Allen’s emissary was good- 
humoured and familiar but rather appealing 
than insistent (she remarked that if her friend 
had found time to come in the afternoon— 
she had so much to do, being just up for the 
day, that she couldn’t be sure—it would be 
all right) ; and somehow even before she 
mentioned Merrimac Avenue (they had come 
all the way from there) my imagination had 
associated her with that indefinite social limbo 
known to the properly-constituted Boston 
mind as the South End—a nebulous region 
which condenses here and there into a pretty 
face, in which the daughters are an “ im- 
provement” on the mothers and are some- 
times acquainted with gentlemen resident in 
more distinguished districts of the New 
England capital—gentlemen whose wives 
and sisters in turn are not acquainted with 
them. 

When at last Mrs. Nettlepoint came in, 
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accompanied by candles and by a tray laden 
with glasses of coloured fluid which emitted 
a cool tinkling, I was in a position to 
officiate as master of the ceremonies, to intro- 
duce Mrs. Mavis and Miss Grace Mavis, to 
represent that Mrs. Allen had recommended 
them—nay, had urged them—to come that 
way, informally, and had been prevented only 
by the pressure of occupations so character- 
istic of her (especially when she was up from 
Mattapoisett just for a few hours’ shopping) 
from herself calling in the course of the day 
to explain who they were and what was the 
favour they had to ask of Mrs. Nettlepoint. 
Good-natured women understand each other 
even when divided by the line of topo- 
graphical fashion, and our hostess had quickly 
mastered the main facts: Mrs. Allen’s visit 
in the morning in Merrimac Avenue to talk 
of Mrs. Amber’s great idea, the classes at the 
public schools in vacation (she was interested 
with an equal charity to that of Mrs. Mavis— 
even in such weather !—in those of the South 
End) for games and exercises and music, to 
keep the poor unoccupied children out of the 
streets ; then the revelation that it had sud- 
denly been settled almost from one hour to 
the other that Grace should sail for Liverpool, 
Mr. Porterfield at last being ready. He was 
taking a little holiday; his mother was with 
him, they had come over from Paris to see 
some of the celebrated old buildings in 
England, and he had telegraphed to say that 
if Grace would start right off they would just 
finish it up and be married. It often hap- 
pened that when things had dragged on that 
way for years they were all huddled up at the 
end. Of course in such a case she, Mrs. 
Mavis, had had to fly round. Her daughter's 
passage was taken but it seemed too dreadful 
that she should make her journey all alone, 
the first time she had ever been at sea, without 
any companion or escort. She couldn’t go— 
Mr. Mavis was too sick ; she hadn’t even been 
able to get him off to the seaside. 

“Well, Mrs. Nettlepoint is going in that 
ship,’ Mrs. Allen had said; and she had 
represented that nothing was simpler than 
to put the girl in her charge. When Mrs. 
Mavis had replied that that was all very well 
but that she didn’t know the lady in ques- 
tion Mrs. Allen had declared that that didn’t 
make a speck of difference, for Mrs. Nettle- 
point was kind enough for anything. It was 
easy enough to know her, if that was all the 
trouble. All Mrs. Mavis would have to do 
would be to go up to her the next morning 
when she took her daughter to the ship (she 
would see her there on the deck with her 
party) and tell her what she wanted. Mrs. 
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Nettlepoint had daughters herself and she 
would easily understand. Very likely she 
would even look after Grace a little on the 
other side, in such a queer situation, going out 
alone to the gentleman she was engaged to ; 
she would just help her to turn round before 
she was married. Mr. Porterfield seemed to 
think they wouldn’t wait long, once she was 
there ; they would have it right over at the 
American consul’s. Mrs. Allen had Said it 
would perhaps be better still to go and see Mrs. 
Nettlepoint beforehand, that day, to tell her 
what they warted ; then they wouldn’t seem 
to spring it on her just as she was leaving. 
She herself (Mrs. Allen) would call and say a 
word for them if she could save ten minutes 
before catching her train. If she hadn’t 
come it was because she hadn’t saved her ten 
minutes ; but she had made them feel that 
they must come all the same. Mrs. Mavis 
liked that better, because on the ship in the 
morning there would be such a confusion. 
She didn’t think her daughter would be any 
trouble—conscientiously she didn’t. It was 
just to have some one to speak to her and 
not sally forth like a servant-girl going to a 
situation. 

“T see, I am to act asa sort of brides- 
maid and to give her away,” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint. She was in fact kind enough 
for anything and she showed on this occasion 
that it was easy enough to knowher. There 
is nothing more tiresome than complications 
at sea, but she accepted without a protest the 
burden of the young lady’s dependence and 
allowed her, as Mrs. Mavis said, to hook 
herself on. She evidently had the habit of 
patience, and her reception of her visitors’ 
story reminded me afresh (I was reminded of 
it whenever I returned to my native land) 
that my dear compatriots are the people in 
the world who most freely take mutual 
accommodation for granted. They have 
always had to help themselves, and by a 
magnanimous extension they confound help- 
ing each other with that. In no country are 
there fewer forms and more reciprocities. 

It was doubtless not singular that the 
ladies from Merrimac Avenue should not 
feel that they were importunate ; what 
was striking was that Mrs. Nettlepoint 
did not appear to suspect it. However, she 
would in any case have thought it in- 
human to show that—though I could see 
that under the surface she was amused 
at everything the lady from the South End 
took for granted. I know not whether the 


attitude of the younger visitor added or not 
to the merit of her good nature. Mr. Porter- 
field’s intended took no part in her mother’s 
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appeal, scarcely spoke, sat looking at the 
Back Bay and the lights on the long bridge, 
She declined the lemonade and the other 
mixtures which, at Mrs. Nettlepoint’s request, 
I offered her, while her mother partook freely 
of everything, and I reflected (for I as freely 
consumed the reviving liquid) that Mr. 
Jasper had better hurry back if he wished to 
profit by the refreshment prepared for him. 

Was the effect of the young woman's 
reserve ungracious, or was it only natural 
that in her particular situation she should not 
have a flow of compliment at her command ? 
I noticed that Mrs. Nettlepoint looked at her 
often, and certainly though she was un- 
demonstrative Miss Mavis was interesting. 
The candle-light enabled me to seethat if she 
was not in the very first flower of her youth 
she was still a handsome girl. Her eyes and 
hair were dark, her face was pale and she 
held up her head as if, with its thick braids, 
it were an appurtenance she was not ashamed 
of. If her mother was excellent and common 
she was not common (not flagrantly so) and 
perhaps not excellent. At all events she 
would not be, in appearance at least, a dreary 
appendage, and (in the case of a person 
“hooking on”) that was always something 
gained. Is it because something of a 
romantic or pathetic interest usually attaches 
to a good creature who has been the victim 
of a “long engagement” that this young 
lady made an impression on me from the 
first—favoured as I had been so quickly with 
this glimpse of her history? Certainly she 
made no positive appeal ; she only held her 
tongue and smiled, and her smile corrected 
whatever suggestion might have forced itself 
upon me that the spirit was dead—the spirit 
of that promise of which she found herself 
doomed to carry out the letter. 

What corrected it less, I must add, was an 
odd recollection which gathered vividness as 
I listened to it—a mental association which 
the name of Mr. Porterfield had evoked. 
Surely I had a personal impression, over- 
smeared and confused, of the gentleman who 
was waiting at Liverpool, or who would be, 
for Mrs. Nettlepoint’s protégée. I had met 
him, known him, some time, somewhere, some- 
how, in Europe. Was he not studying 
something—very hard—somewhere, probably 
in Paris, ten years before, and did he not 
make extraordinarily neat drawings, linear 
and architectural? Didn’t he go toa table 
d’héte, at two francs twenty-five, in the 
Rue Bonaparte, which I then frequented, and 
didn’t he wear spectacles and a Scotch plaid 
arranged in a manner which seemed to say, 
“I have trustworthy information that that 


is the way they do it in the Highlands” ? 
Was he not exemplary and very poor, so that 
I supposed he had no overcoat and his tartan 
was what he slept under at night ? Was he not 
working very hard still, and wouldn’t he be in 
the natural course, not yet satisfied that he 
knew enough to launch out? He would be 
a man of long preparations—Miss Mavis’s 
white face seemed to speak to one of that. 
It appeared to me that if I had been in love 
with her I should not have needed to lay such 
a train to marry her. Architecture was his 
line and he wasa pupil of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. This reminiscence grew so much more 
vivid with me that at the end of ten minutes 
I had a curious sense of knowing—by impli- 
cation—a good deal about the young lady. 

Even after it was settled that Mrs. Nettle- 
point would do everything for her that she 
could her mother sat a little, sipping her syrup 
and telling how “low” Mr. Mavis had been. 
At this period the girl’s silence struck me as 
still more conscious, partly perhaps because 
she deprecated her mother’s loquacity (she 
was enough of an “improvement ’”’ to measure 
that) and partly because she was too full of 
pain at the idea of leaving her infirm, her 
perhaps dying father. I divined that they 
were poor and that she would take out a very 
small purse for her trousseau. Moreover for 
Mr. Porterfield to make up the sum his own 
case would have had to change. If he had 
enriched himself by the successful practice of 
his profession I had not encountered the 
buildings he had reared—his reputation had 
not come to my ears. 

Mrs. Nettlepoint notified her new friends 
that she was a very inactive person at sea ; 
she was prepared to suffer to the full with 
Miss Mavis but she was not prepared to walk 
with her, to struggle with her, to accompany 
her tothe table. To this the girl replied that 
she would trouble her little, she was sure ; 
she had a belief that she should prove a 
wretched sailor and spend the voyage on her 
back. Her mother scoffed at this*picture, 
prophesying perfect weather and a lovely 
time, and I said that if I might be trusted, as 
a tame old bachelor fairly sea-seasoned, I 
should be delighted to give the new member 
of our party an arm or any other counten- 
ance whenever she should require it. Both 
the ladies thanked me for this (taking my 
description only too literally), and the elder 
one declared that we were evidently going to 
be such a sociable group that it was too bad 
to have to stay at home. She inquired of 
Mrs. Nettlepoint if there were any one else— 
if she were to be accompanied by some of her 
family ; and when our hostess mentioned her 
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son—there was a chance of his embarking 
but (wasn’t it absurd?) he had not decided 
yet, she rejoined with extraordinary candour 
—*Oh dear, I do hope he'll go; that would 
be so pleasant for Grace.” 

Somehow the words made me think of poor 
Mr. Porterfield’s tartan, especially as Jasper 
Nettlepoint strolled in again at that moment. 
His mother instantly challenged him : it was 
ten o’clock ; had he by chance made up his 
great mind? Apparently he failed to hear 
her, being in the first place surprised at the 
strange ladies and then struck with the fact 
that one of them was not strange. The 
young man, after a slight hesitation, greeted 
Miss Mavis with a handshake and an “ Oh, 
good evening, how do you do?” He did 
not utter her name and I could see that he 
had forgotten it; but she immediately pro- 
nounced his, availing herself of an American 
girl’s discretion to introduce him to her 
mother. 

“Well, you might have told me you knew 
him all this time!” Mrs. Mavis exclaimed. 
Then smiling at Mrs. Nettlepoint she added, 
“Tt would have saved me a worry, an ac- 
quaintance already begun.” 


“Ah, my son’s acquaintances—!” Mrs. 
Nettlepoint murmured. 
“Yes, and my daughter’s too!” cried 


Mrs. Mavis, jovially. “Mrs. Allen didn’t 
tell us you were going,” she continued, to 
the young man. 

“She would have been clever if she had 
been able to!” Mrs. Nettlepoint ejaculated. 

“Dear mother, I have my telegram,” 
Jasper remarked, looking at Grace Mavis. 

“T know you very little,” the girl said, 
returning his observation. 

“T’ve danced with you at some ball—for 
some sufferers by something or other.” 

“T think it was an inundation,” she re- 
plied, smiling. “But it was a long time 
ago—and I haven’t seen you since.” 

“ T have been in far countries—to my loss. 
I should have said it was for a big fire.” 

“ Tt was at the Horticultural Hall. I didn’t 
remember your name,” said Grace Mavis. 

“That is very unkind of you when I 
recall vividly that you had a pink dress.” 

“Oh, I remember that dress—you looked 
lovely in it !’’ Mrs. Mavis broke out. “You 
must get another just like it—on the other 
side.” 

“ Yes, your daughter looked charming in 
it,” said Jasper Nettlepoint. Then he added, 
to the girl—“ Yet you mentioned my name 
to your mother.” 

“It came back tome—seeing you here. I 
had no idea this was your home.” 
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“ Well, I confess it isn’t, much. Oh, there 
are some drinks!” Jasper went on, approach- 
ing the tray and its glasses. 

“Indeed there are and quite delicious,” 
Mrs. Mavis declared. 

“Won't you have another then !—a pink 
one, like your daughter’s gown.” 

“With pleasure, sir. Oh, do see them 
over,’ Mrs. Mavis continued, accepting from 
the young man’s hand a third tumbler. 

“ My mother and that gentleman? Surely 
they can take care of themselves,” said 
Jasper Nettlepoint. 

“ But my daughter—she has a claim as an 
old friend.” 

“Jasper, what does your telegram say?” 
his mother interposed. 

He gave no heed to her question; he 
stood there with his glass in his hand, look- 
ing from Mrs. Mavis to Miss Grace. 

“ Ah, leave her to me, madam ; I’m quite 
competent,” I said to Mrs. Mavis. 

Then the young man looked at me. The 
next minute he asked of the young lady— 
“ Do you mean you are going to Europe?” 

“Yes, to-morrow; in the same ship as 
your mother.” 

“ That’s what we’ve come here for, to see 
all about it,” said Mrs. Mavis. 

“My son, take pity on me and tell me 
what light your telegram throws,’ Mrs. 
Nettlepoint went on. 

“T will, dearest, when I’ve quenched my 
thirst.” And Jasper slowly drained his 
glass. 

“ Well, you’re worse than Gracie,” Mrs. 
Mavis commented. “She was first one 
thing and then the other—but only about 
up to three o’clock yesterday.” 

“Excuse me—won’t you take something?”’ 
Jasper inquired of Gracie; who however 
declined, as if to make up for her mother’s 
copious consommation. I made privately the 
reflection that the two ladies ought to take 
leave, the question of Mrs. Nettlepoint’s good 
will being so satisfactorily settled and the 
meeting of the morrow at the ship so near 
at hand ; and I went so far as to judge that 
their protracted stay, with their hostess 
visibly in a fidget, was a sign of a want of 
breeding. Miss Grace after all then was not 
such an improvement on her mother, for 
she easily might have taken the initiative of 
departure, in spite of Mrs. Mavis’s imbibing 
her glass of syrup in little interspaced sips, 
as if to make it last as long as possible. I 
watched the girl with an increasing curiosity ; 
I could not help asking myself a question or 
two about her and even perceiving already 
(in a dim and general way) that there were 
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some complications in her position. Was it 
not a complication that she should have 
wished to remain long enough to assuage a 
certain suspense, to learn whether or no 
Jasper were going to sail? Had not some- 
thing particular passed between them on 
the occasion or at the period to which they 
had covertly alluded and did she really not 
know that her mother was bringing her to his 
mother’s, though she apparently had thought 
it well not to mention the circumstance ? 
Such things were complications on the part 
of a young lady betrothed to that curious 
cross-barred phantom of a Mr. Porterfield. 
But I am bound to add that she gave me no 
further warrant for suspecting them than by 
the simple fact of her encouraging her 
mother, by her immobility, to linger. Some- 
how I had a sense that she knew better. I 
got up myself to go, but Mrs. Nettlepoint 
detained me after seeing that my movement 
would not be taken as a hint, and I per- 
ceived she wished me not to leave my fellow- 
visitors on her hands. Jasper complained of 
the closeness of the room, said that it was 
not a night to sit in a room—one ought to 
be out in the air, under the sky. He de- 
nounced the windows that overlooked the 
water for not opening upon a balcony or a 
terrace, until his mother, whom he had not 
yet satisfied about his telegram, reminded 
him that there was a beautiful balcony in 
front, with room for a dozen people. She 
assured him we would go and sit there if 
it would please him. 

“Tt will be nice and cool to-morrow, when 
we steam into the great ocean,” said Miss 
Mavis, expressing with more vivacity than 
she had yet thrown into any of her utter- 
ances my own thought of half an hour before. 
Mrs. Nettlepoint replied that it would pro- 
bably be freezing cold, and her son murmured 
that he would go and try the drawing-room 
balcony and report upon it. Just as he 
was turning away he said, smiling, to Miss 
Mavis—“ Won’t you come with me and see 
if it’s pleasant ?” 

“Oh, well, we had better not stay all 
night !”” her mother exclaimed, but without 
moving. The girl moved, after 2 moment’s 
hesitation ; she rose and accompanied Jasper 
into the other room. I observed that her 
slim tallness showed to advantage as she 
walked and that she looked well as she 
passed, with her head thrown back, into the 
darkness of the other part of the house. 
There was something rather marked, rather 
surprising (I scarcely knew why, for the act 
was simple enough) in her doing so, and 
perhaps it was our sense of this that held 
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the rest of us somewhat stiffly silent as she 
remained away. I was waiting for Mrs. 
Mavis to go, so that I myself might go; 
and Mrs. Nettlepoint was waiting for her to 
go so that I might not. This doubtless made 
the young lady’s absence appear to both as 
longer than it really was; it was probably 
very brief. Her mother moreover, I think, 
had a vague consciousness of embarrassment. 
Jasper Nettlepoint presently returned to the 
back drawing-room to get a glass of syrup 
for his companion, and he took occasion to 
remark that it was lovely on the balcony ; 
one really got some air, the breeze was from 
that quarter. I remembered, as he went 
away with his tinkling tumbler, that from 
my hand a few minutes before Miss Mavis 
had not been willing to accept this innocent 
offering. A little later Mrs. Nettlepoint 
said—* Well, if it’s so pleasant there we had 
better go ourselves.” So we passed to the 
front and in the other room met the two 
young people coming in from the balcony. 
I wondered in the light of subsequent events 
exactly how long they had been sitting there 
together. (There were three or four cane 
chairs which had been placed there for the 
summer.) If it had been but five minutes 
that only made subsequent events more 
curious. “ We must go, mother,” Miss Mavis 
immediately said; and a moment later, 
with a little renewal of chatter as to our 
general meeting on the ship, the visitors had 
taken leave. Jasper went down with them 
to the door and as soon as they had gone 
out Mrs. Nettlepoint exclaimed—“ Ah, but 
she’ll be a bore—she’ll be a bore!” 

“ Not through talking too much—surely.” 

“ An affectation of silence is as bad. I 
hate that particular pose ; it’s coming up very 
much now ; an imitation of the English, like 
everything else. A girl who tries to be statu- 
esque at sea—that will act on one’s nerves !”’ 

“T don’t know what she tries to be, but 
she succeeds in being very handsome.” 

“So much the better for you. Fll leave 
her to you, for I shall be shut up. I like 
her being placed under my ‘care.’ ” 

“She will be under Jasper’s,’ I re- 
marked. 

“ Ah, he won’t go—I want it too much.” 

“T have an idea he will go.” 

“Why didn’t he tell me so then—when he 
came in?” 

“He was diverted by Miss Mavis—a 
beautiful unexpected girl sitting there.” 

“Diverted from his mother — trembling 
for his decision ? ” 

“She’s an old friend; it was a meeting 
after a long separation.” 
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“Yes, such a lot of them as he knows ! 
said Mrs. Nettlepoint. 

“Such a lot of them?” 

“He has so many female friends—in the 
most varied circles.” 

“Well, we can close round her then—for 
I on my side knew, or used to know, her 
young man.” 

“ Her young man?” 

“The fiancé, the intended, the one she is 
going out to. He can’t by the way be very 
young now.” 

* How odd it sounds!” said Mrs. Nettle- 
point. 

I was going to reply that it was not odd 
if you knew Mr. Porterfield, but I reflected 
that that perhaps only made it odder. I 
told my companion briefly who he was—that 
I had met him in the old days in Paris! 
when I believed for a fleeting hour that I 
could learn to paint, when I lived with the 
jeunesse des écoles, and her comment on this 
was simply—‘ Well, he had better have 
come out for her!” 

“Perhaps so. She looked to me as she 
sat there as if she might change her mind 
at the last moment.” 

“ About her marriage ?” 

“ About sailing. But she won’t change 
now !” 

Jasper came back, and his mother in- 
stantly challenged him. “ Well, are you 
going ¢” 

“ Yes, I shall go,” he said, smiling. “I 
have got my telegram.” 

“Oh, your telegram!” I ventured to 
exclaim. “It’s that charming girl who has 
settled it.” 

He gave me a look, but in the dusk I 
could not make out very well what it con- 
veyed. Then he bent over his mother, kiss- 
ing her. “My telegram isn’t particularly 
satisfactory. Iam going for you.” 

“Oh, you humbug!” she rejoined. But 
of course she was delighted. 


II. 


Prop.e usually spend the first hours of a 
voyage in squeezing themselves into their 
cabins, taking their little precautions, either 
so excessive or so inadequate, wondering how 
they can pass so many days in such a hole 
and asking idiotic questions of the stewards, 
who appear in comparison such men of the 
world. My own initiations were rapid, as 
became an old sailor, and so it seemed were 
Miss Mavis’s, for when I mounted to the 
deck at the end of half an hour I found her 


there alone, in the stern of the ship, looking 
back at the dwindling continent. It dwin- 
dled very fast for so big a place. I accosted 
her, having had no conversation with her 
amid the crowd of leave-takers and the mud- 
dle of farewells before we put off ; we talked 
a little about the boat, our fellow-passengers 
and our prospects and then I said—“T think 
you mentioned last night a name I know— 
that of Mr. Porterfield.” 

“Oh no, I never uttered it,” she replied, 
smiling at me through her closely-drawn 
veil. 

“Then it was your mother.” 

“Very likely it was my mother.” And 
she continued to smile, as if I ought to have 
known the ditference. 

“T venture to allude to him because I have 
an idea I used to know him,” I went on. 

“Oh, I see.” Beyond this remark she 
manifested no interest in my having known 
him. 

“That is if it’s the same one.” It seemed 
to me it would be silly to say nothing 
more ; so I added “My Mr. Porterfield was 
called David.” 

“Well, so is ours.” “Ours” struck me 
as clever. 

“T suppose I shall see him again if he is 
to meet you at Liverpool,” I continued. 

“Well, it will be bad if he doesn’t.” 

It was too soon for me to have the idea 
that it would be bad if he did: that only 
came later. So I remarked that I had not 
seen him for so many years that it was very 
possible I should not know him. 

“Well, I have not seen him for a great 
many years, but I expect I shall know him 
all the same.” 

“Oh, with you it’s different,” I rejoined, 
smiling at her. “Hasn’t he been back 
since those days?” 

“T don’t know what days you mean.” 

“When I knew him in Paris—ages ago. 
He was a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
He was studying architecture.” 

“Well, he is studying it still,” said Grace 
Mavis. 

“ Hasn’t he learned it yet ?”’ 

“T don’t know what he has learned. I 
shall see.”” Then she added: “ Architecture 
is very difficult and he is tremendously 
thorough.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember that. He was an 
admirable worker. But he must have be- 
come quite a foreigner if it’s so many years 
since he has been at home.” 

“Oh, he is not changeable. If he were 
changeable——” But here my interlocu- 
tress paused. I suspect she had been going 




















to say that if he were changeable he would 
have given her up longago. After an in- 
stant she went on: “ He wouldn’t have stuck: 
so to his profession. You can’t make much 
by it.” 

“ You can’t make much ?”’ 

*« Tt doesn’t make you rich.” 

“Oh, of course you have got to practise 
it—and to practise it long.” 

“ Yes—so Mr. Porterfield says.” 

Something in the way she uttered these 
words made me laugh—they were so serene 
an implication that the gentleman in question 
did not live up to his principles. But I 
checked myself, asking my companion if she 
expected to remain in Europe long—to live 
there. 

“Well, it will be a good while if it takes 
me as long to come back as it has taken me 
to go out.” 

“ And I think your mother said last night 
that it was your first visit.” 

Miss Mavis looked at me a moment. 
“ Didn’t mother talk?” 

“Tt was all very interesting.” 

She continued to look at me. “ You don’t 
think that.” 

“What have I to gain by saying it if I 
don’t?” : 

“ Oh, men have always something to gain.” 

‘“ You make me feel a terrible failure, 
then! I hope at any rate that it gives you 
pleasure—the idea of seeing foreign lands.” 

“ Mercy—I should think so!” 

“It’s a pity our ship is not one of the 
fast ones, if you.are impatient.” 

She was silent a moment, then she ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, I guess it will be fast enough !” 

That evening I went in to see Mrs. Nettle- 
point and sat on her sea-trunk, which was 
pulled out from under the berth to accom- 
modate me. It was nine o'clock but not 
quite dark, as our northward course had 
already taken us into the latitude of the 
longer days. She had made her nest ad- 
mirably and lay upon her sofa in a becoming 
dressing-gown and cap, resting from her 
labours. It was her regular practice to spend 
the voyage in her cabin, which smelt good 
(such was the refinement of her art), and she 
had a secret peculiar to herself for keeping her 
port open without shipping seas. She hated 
what she called the mess of the ship and the 
idea, if she should go above, of meeting 
stewards with plates of supererogatory food. 
She professed to be content with her situa- 
tion (we promised to lend each other books 
and I assured her familiarly that I should be 
in and out of her room a dozen times a day), 
and pitied me for having to mingle in society. 
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She judged this to be a limited privilege, for 
on the deck before we left the wharf she had 
taken a view of our fellow-passengers. 

“Oh, I’m an inveterate, almost a pro- 
fessional observer,” I replied, “ and with that 
vice I am as well occupied as an old woman 
in the sun with her knitting. It puts it in 
my power, in any situation, to see things. I 
shall see them even here and I shall come 
down very often and tell you about them. 
You are not interested to-day but you will 
be to-morrow, fora ship is a great school of 
gossip. You won't believe the number of 
researches and problems you will be engaged 
in by the middle of the voyage.” 

“I? Never in the world—lying here 
with my nose in a book and never seeing 
anything.” 

“You will participate at second hand. 
You will see through my eyes, hang upon my 
lips, take sides, feel passions, all sorts of sym- 
pathies and indignations. I have an idea 
that your young lady is the person on board 
who will interest me most.” 

“Mine, indeed! She has not been near 
me since we left the dock.” 

“Well, she is very Curious.” 

“You have such cold-blooded terms,” 
Mrs. Nettlepoint murmured. “ Elle ne sait 
pas se conduire ; she ought to have come to 
ask about me.” 

“ Yes, since you are under her care,” I said, 
smiling. “As for her not knowing how to 
behave—well, that’s exactly what we shall 


“You will, but not I! I wash my hands 
of her.” 

“ Don’t say that—don’t say that.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint looked at me a moment. 
“Why do you speak so solemnly?” 

In return I considered her. “I will tell 
you before we land. And ‘have you seen 
much of your son?” 

“Oh yes, he has come in several times. 
He seems very much pleased. He has got a 
cabin to himself.” * 

“That’s great luck,” I said, “ but I have 
an idea he is always in luck. I was sure I 
should have to offer him the second berth 
in my room.” 

“ And you wouldn’t have enjoyed that, be- 
cause you don’t like him,” Mrs. Nettlepoint 
took upon herself to say. 

“ What put that into your head?” 

“Tt isn’t in my head—it’s in my heart, my 
ceur de mére. We guess those things. You 
think he’s selfish—I could see it last night.” 

“ Dear lady,” I said, “I have no general 
ideas about him at all. He is just one of the 
phenomena I am going to observe. He 
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seems to me a very fine young man. How- 
ever,” I added, “since you have mentioned 
last night I will admit that I thought he 
rather tantalized you. He played with your 
suspense.” 

“Why, he came at the last just to please 
me,” said Mrs. Nettlepoint. 
I was silent a moment. 

was for your sake ?” 

“Ah, perhaps it was for yours!” 

sah hen he went out on the balcony with 
that girl perhaps she asked him to come,” I 
continued. 

“Perhaps she did. But why should he do 
everything she asks him ?” 

“TI don’t know yet, but perhaps I shall 
know later. Not that he will tell me—for 
he will never tell me anything ; he is not one 
of those who tell.” 

“If she didn’t ask him what you say is a 
great wrong to her,” said Mrs. Nettlepoint. 

“Yes, if she didn’t. But you say that to 
protect Jasper, not to protect her,” I con- 
tinued, smiling. 

“You are cold-blooded—it’s ay? 1” 
my companion exclaimed. 

“ Ah, this is nothing yet! Wait a while— 
you'll see. At sea in general I’m awful 
—I pass the limits. If I have outraged 
her in thought I will jump overboard. 
There are ways of asking (a man doesn’t 
need to tell a woman that) without the crude 
words.” 

“TI don’t know what you suppose between 
them,” said Mrs. Nettlepoint. 

“ Nothing but what was visible on the sur- 
face. It transpired, as the newspapers say, 
that they were old friends.” 

“ He met her at some promiscuous party— 
I asked him about it afterwards. She is not 
a person he could ever think of seriously.” 

“'That’s exactly what I believe.” 

“ You don’t observe—you imagine,” Mrs. 
Nettlepoint pursued. ‘“ How do you recon- 
cile her laying a trap for Jasper with her 
going out to Liverpool on an errand of 
love?” 

“I don’t for an instant suppose she laid a 
trap ; I believe she acted on the impulse of 
the moment. She is going out to Liverpool 
on an errand of marriage; that is not 
necessarily the same thing as an errand of 
love, especially for one who happens to have 
had a personal impression of the gentleman 
she is engaged to.” 

‘‘ Well, there are certain decencies which 
in such a situation the most abandoned of 
her sex would still observe. You apparently 
judge her capable—on no evidence—of vio- 
lating them.” 


* Are you sure it 
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“Ah, you don’t understand the shades of 
things,” I rejoined. ‘“ Decencies and viola- 
tions—there is no need for such heavy 
artillery ! I can perfectly imagine that with- 
out the least immodesty she should have said 
to Jasper on the balcony, in fact if not in 
words—‘ I’m in dreadful spirits, but if you 
come I shall feel better, and that will be 
pleasant for you too.’” 

“ And why is she in dreadful spirits?” 

“She isn’t!” I replied, laughing. 

“What is she doing?” 

“She is walking with your son.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint said nothing for a moment ; 
then she broke out, inconsequently—*“ Ah, 
she’s horrid !” 

“ No, she’s charming !”’ I protested. 

** You mean she’s ‘ curious ’?”’ 

“ Well, for me it’s the same thing !”’ 

This led my friend of course to declare once 
more that I was cold-blooded. On the after- 
noon of the morrow we had another talk, 
and she told me that in the morning Miss 
Mavis had paid her a long visit. She knew 
nothing about anything, but her intentions 
were good and she was evidently in her own 
eyes conscientious and decorous. And Mrs. 
Nettlepoint concluded these remarks with 
the exclamation “ Poor young thing!” 

“You think she is a good deal to be 
pitied, then ¢”’ 

“Well, her story sounds dreary—she told 
me a great deal of it. She fell to talking 
little by little and went from one thing to 
another. She’s in that situation when a girl 
must open herself—to some woman.”’ 

“ Hasn’t she got Jasper?” I inquired. 

“He isn’t a woman. You strike me as 
jealous of him,” my companion added, 

“T dare say he thinks so—or will before 
the end. Ah no—ahno!” And I asked 
Mrs. Nettlepoint if our young lady struck 
her as a flirt. She gave me no answer but 
went on to remark that it was odd and in- 
teresting to her to see the way a girl like 
Grace Mavis resembled the girls of the kind 
she herself knew better, the girls of “so- 
ciety,” at the same time that she differed 
from them ; and the way the differences and 
resemblances were mixed up, so that on 
certain questions you couldn’t tell where you 
would find her. You would think she would 
feel as you did because you had found her 
feeling so, and then suddenly, in regard to 
some other matter (which was yet quite the 
same) she would be terribly wanting. Mrs. 


Nettlepoint proceeded to observe (to such idle 
speculations does the vanity of a sea-voyage 
give encouragement) that she wondered 
whether it were better to be an ordinary girl 
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very well brought up or an extraordinary 
girl not brought up at all. 

“Oh, I go in for the extraordinary girl 
under all circumstances.” 

“Tt is true that if you are very well 
brought up you are not ordinary,” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint, smelling her strong salts. “‘ You 
are a lady, at anyrate. C’est toujours ca.” 

«“ And Miss Mavis isn’t one—is that what 
you mean?” 

“‘Well—you have seen her mother.” 

“ Yes, but I think your contention would 
be that among such people the mother doesn’t 
count.” 

“ Precisely ; and that’s bad.” 

“T see what you mean. But isn’t it rather 
hard? If your mother doesn’t know any- 
thing it is better you should be independent 
of her, and yet if you are that constitutes a 
bad note.” I added that Mrs. Mavis had 
appeared to count sufficiently two nights 
before. She had said and done everything 
she wanted while the girl sat silent and 
respectful. Grace’s attitude (so far as her 
mother was concerned) had been eminently 
decent. 

“Yes, but she couldn’t bear it,” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint. 

“ Ah, if you know it I may confess that 
she has told me as much.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint stared. “Told you? 
There’s one of the things they do!” 

“ Well, it was only a word. Won't you 
let me know whether you think she’s a 
flirt?” 

“Find out for yourself, since you pretend 
to study folks.” 

“Oh, your judgment would probably not 
at all determine mine. It’s in regard to your- 
self that I ask it.” 

“Tn regard to myself?” 

“To see the length of maternal immo- 
rality.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint continued to repeat my 
words. “ Maternal immorality ?”’ 

“ You desire your son to have every pos- 
sible distraction on his voyage and if you 
can make up your mind in the sense I refer 
to that will make it all right. He will have 
no responsibility.” 

“ Heavens, how you analyse! I haven’t in 
the least your passion for making up my 
mind.” 

“Then if you chance it you'll be more im- 
moral still.” 

“Your reasoning is strange,” said the 
poor lady ; “when it was you who tried to 
put it into my head yesterday that she had 
asked him to come.” 

“ Yes, but in good faith.” 


“ How do you mean in good faith?” 

“Why, as girls of that sort do. Their 
allowance and measure in such matters is 
much larger than that of young ladies who 
have been, as you say, very well brought up ; 
and yet I am not sure that on the whole I 
don’t think them the more innocent. Miss 
Mavis is engaged, and she’s to be married 
next week, but it’s an old, old story, and 
there’s no more romance in. it than if she 
were going to be photographed. So her usual 
life goes on, and her usual life consists (and 
that of those young ladies in general) in 
having plenty of gentlemen’s society. Hav- 
ing it I mean without having any harm 
from it.” 

“Well, if there is no harm from it what 
are you talking about and why am I im- 
moral ¢”” 

I hesitated, laughing. “I retract—you 
are sane and clear. Iam sure she thinks 
there won’t be any harm,” I added. “ That’s 
the great point.” 

“The great point 1” 

“ T mean, to be settled.” 

“ Mercy, we are not trying them! How 
can we settle it?” 

“T mean of course in our minds. There 
will be nothing more interesting for the next 
ten days for our minds to exercise themselves 
upon.” 

“They will get very tired of it,” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint. 

“No, no, because the interest will increase 
and the plot will thicken. It can’t help it.” 
She looked at me as if she thought me slightly 
Mephistophelean, and I went on—“ So she 
told you everything in her life was dreary ?” 

“Not everything but most things. And 
she didn’t tell me so much as I guessed it. 
She’ll tell me more the next time. She will 
behave ‘properly now about-coming in to see 
me ; I told her she ought to.” 

“T am glad of that,” I said. “Keep her 
with you as much as possible.” 

“TI don’t follow you much,” Mrs. Nettle- 
point replied, “ but so far as I do I don’t 
think your remarks are in very good taste.” 

“T’m too excited, I lose my head, cold- 
blooded as you think me. Doesn’t she like 
Mr. Porterfield?” 

“Yes, that’s the worst of it.” 

“The worst of it?” 

“He’s so good—there’s no fault to be 
found with him. Otherwise she would have 
thrown it all up. It has dragged on since 
she was eighteen ; she became engaged to him 
before he went abroad to study. It was one 
of those childish muddles which parents in 
America might prevent so much more than 
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they do. The thing is to insist on one’s 
daughter’s waiting—on the engagement being 
long; and then after you have got that 
started to take it on every occasion as little 
seriously as possible—to make it die out. 
You can easily tire it out. However, Mr. 
Porterfield has taken it seriously for some 
years. He has done his part to keep it alive. 
She says he adores her.” 

“His part? -Surely his part would have 
been to marry her by this time.” 

“ He has absolutely no money.” 

“He ought to have got some, in seven 

ears.” 

“Sol think she thinks. There are some 
sorts of poverty that are contemptible. But 
he has’ a little more now. That’s why he 
won't waitany longer. His mother has come 
out, she has something—a little—and she is 
able to help him. She will live with them 
and bear some of the expenses and after her 
death the son will have what there is.” 

“‘ How old is she?” I asked, cynically. 

“T haven’t the least idea. But it doesn’t 
sound very inspiring. He has not been to 
America since he first went out.” 

“That's an odd way of adoring her.” 

“ T made that objection mentally but didn’t 
express it toher. She met it indeed a little 
by telling me that he had had other chances 
to marry.” 

“ That surprises me,” I remarked. 
did she say that she had had?” 

“ No, and that’s one of the things I thought 
nice in her ; for she must have had. She 
didn’t try to make out that he had spoiled 
her life. She has three other sisters and there 
is very little money at home. She has tried 
to make money ; she has written little things 
and painted little things, but her talent is 
apparently not in that direction. Her father 
has had a long illness and has lost his place 
—he was in receipt of a salary in connection 
with some waterworks—and one of her 
sisters has lately become a widow, with 
children and without means. And so as in 


« And 
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fact she never has married any one else, 
whatever opportunities she may have en- 
countered, she appears to have just made up 
her mind to go out to Mr. Porterfield as the 
least of her evils. But it isn’t very amusing.” 

“That only makes it the more honourable. 
She will go through with it, whatever it 
costs, rather than disappoint him after he 
has waited so long. It is true,” I continued, 
“that when a woman acts from a sense of 
honour—” 

“Well, when she does?” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint, for I hesitated perceptibly. 

“Tt is so extravagant a course that some 
one has to pay for it.” 

“You are very impertinent. We all 
have to pay for each other, all the while ; and 
for each other’s virtues as well as vices.” 

“ That’s precisely why I shall be sorry for 
Mr. Porterfield when she steps off the ship 
with her little bill.” I mean with her teeth 
clenched.” 

“Her teeth are not in the least clenched. 
She is in perfect good-humour.” 

“ Well, we must try and keep her so,” I 
said. “You must take care that Jasper 
neglects nothing.” 

I know not what reflection this innocent 
pleasantry of mine provoked on the good 
lady’s part ; the upshot of them at all events 
was to make her say—‘ Well, I never asked 
her to come ; I’m very glad of that. Itis all 
their own doing.” 


“Their own—you mean Jasper’s and 
hers ?” 
“No indeed. I mean her mother’s and 


Mrs. Allen’s; the girl’s too of course. 
They put themselves upon us.” 

“Oh yes, I can testify to that. Therefore 
I’m glad too. We should have missed it, 
I think.” 

“How seriously you take 
Nettlepoint exclaimed. 

“ Ah, wait a few days!” I replied, getting 
up to leave her. 


it!” Mrs. 


Henry JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE SCHOOL-FRONT. 
From a Drawing by W. HaRotp OAKLEY. 


. A RUGBY 


THE name Rugby 

is derived, according 
to some learned autho- 
rities, from the Celtic 
ruc, @ river, and bye, a 
town. It appears as 
Rocheberie in Domes- 
day, and soon after- 





DR. ARNOLD'S TABLE AND wards it takes the form 
From a ives by W. of Rokeby. If how- 


Manet Canny. ever the town owes its 


name tothe Avon, it is 
to an illustrious townsman of the sixteenth 
century that it owes its fame. Lawrence 
Sheriff, the founder of Rugby School, was in 
the language of his time, “a grosser and 
one that did sell spices.” His name may be 
spelt according to the fancy of the speller. 
In the household accounts (1551-2) of the 
Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth, there 
are many entries of payment chiefly for spice 
to Lawrence Shreffe, Sherif, Shrefe, Sheriff, 
and yet another variation is supplied by the 
record of his burial, which gives his name 
thus—Shyryfe. This is not all; Carlisle in 
his Endowed Grammar Schools (1818) tells 
us of the family of Sherive in Warwickshire. 
Lawrence, as it is safest to write him, was 
born early in the reign of Henry VIII., in a 
house opposite St. Andrew’s Church, Rugby. 
It is satisfactory to know that like all great 
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men he has yet another birthplace, should 
the one given be thought unworthy, for 
according to a different and probably in- 
correct report the infant Lawrence first saw 
the light at Brownsover. When grown to 
man’s estate he carried on business in New- 
gate Street, London, with such success that 
in 1566 he became vice-warden of the 
Grocers’ Company, and in the same year 
purchased the parsonage of Brownsover. 
The characteristic story of his rebuking 
friend Robert Farrer for calling the Lady 
Elizabeth “a Jill” may with propriety be 
here inserted. Robert Farrer was a haber- 
dasher of London, “dwelling neer unto New- 
gate Market,” and was a constant customer 
at the “ Rose Taverne,” a place also patronized 
by neighbour Lawrence. On one occasion, 
‘“‘ soone after the sturre of Wiatt,” the former 
thought fit to make use of the expression 
that brought the worthy grocer at once to 
his legs. “It evill becommeth thee,” began 
the rebuke, “to call her a Jill; and for thy 
so saying, I say that thou art a knave, and 
I will complain upon thee.” And he did too, 
the end being that the indiscreet haberdasher 
was dismissed with a caution, “and thus 
Sheriffe came away and Farrer had a flap 
with a fox taile.” This Farrer did not bear 


a very good character according to Fox the 
martyrologist, who gives him many a flap, 
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though probably he deserved more. One of 
his lesser vices was drunkenness, and he was 
“a common accuser of honest and quiet men.” 
Lawrence Sheriff died in 1567. A passage 
in his will, dated July 22nd of that year, ran 
as follows: “ My body to the yearth, whereof 
it was formed, the which I will shall be 
decently buried within the parish church of 
St. Andrew’s, Rugby, but the funeralle to be 
first done in the cittie of London.” That 





TOWER OF PARISH CHURCH AND ALMSHOUSES, RUGBY. 
From a Drawing by W. Harotp Oak-ey. 


his desire in this respect was not carried out 
is proved by the old register of Christ Church 
in Newgate Street. “1567. September. 
The xvi Daye was buried Mr. Lawrence 
Shyryfe.” The will went on to ordain that 
the testator’s “Jands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments in the county of Warwick’’ (con- 
sisting chiefly of the parsonage of Brownsover 
and the great house in Rugby) “and the 
some of one hundred pounde of lawfull 
English money ” be set aside for the founda- 
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tion of a grammar school for boys of Browns- 
over, Rugby, and other places “thereto 
adjoining.” In 1777 this vague limitation 
was defined more clearly by the substitution 
of the words “ within five measured miles of 
Rugby.” While on this point it may be as 
well to notice that in 1808 the advantages of 
the school were extended to those who lived 
within a radius of ten miles, A master was 
provided for in the document known as 
“The Intent” of Lawrence Sheriff. He was 
to be “an honest discrete learned man, 
to bee ever a Mr. of Arts, yf it may con- 
veniently bee,” to teach grammar “ freely” 
to the children of Rugby and Brownsover. 
Whether his powers extended to birching 
them freely is not stated. “ For his sallary, 
or wages, the some of twelve poundes”’ is 
set down. 

We now come to the famous codicil dated 
August 31, 1567.. In a lucky moment for 
the school the testator cancelled the legacy 
of “the some of one hundred pounde,” and 
substituted land to the value of £106 13s. 4d., 
“being a third portion of twenty-four acres 
in Lamb’s Conduit Fields, near London.” 
What a lucky stroke of the pen was that 
for the future finances of the school! It 
must be remembered that £5 in 1567 pro- 
bably went further than £60 three hundred 
years later. It is to be doubted if Lawrence 
gave more than £5 for his favourite “ gray 
ambling nagge,” which, together with “ his 
chayne of gold weighing twenty ounces,” and 
his “gold ring with the picture of death 
uppon it,” he bequeathed to his wife. He 
appointed two friends, Harrison and Field, 
“overseers”’ of the charity. Harrison died 
soon after the founder, and Field appropriated 
“the third part of Lamb’s Conduit Close” 
to his own use. Justice however was done 
in 1614, when the property was restored to 
the charity, all arrears were paid off, and 
twelve trustees were appointed. Lamb's 
Conduit Close, in Gray’s Inn Fields, had 
been purchased in 1560 from one John Strete 
of Holborn, vintner, for £320. It was at 
that date half a mile from any houses in the 
city, and it was not then thought probable 
that it ever would constitute part of the 
metropolis. After the act of 1593 forbidding 
the building of any new houses within three 
miles of London and Westminster the im- 
probability must have appeared still greater. 
The third part of the Conduit Close was let 
soon after the death of Lawrence Sheriff for 
£8 a year, while the Brownsover property 
yielded more than double the rent. Let us 
compare with this the respective values of 
the properties in 1814. We find that the 
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net annual rental of the Middlesex estate, 
consisting of 149 houses, amounted to con- 
siderably over two thousand pounds, while the 
Warwickshire property did not yield a 
twentieth of that amount. The difference 
between the value of the two properties at the 
present day would of course be still greater 
in favour of that strip of land that the 
benevolent grocer in a lucky moment sub- 
stituted for one hundred pounds. In 1748 
the headmaster’s salary was £63 6s. 8d., but 
thirty years later, when Sir John Eardley 





Wooll (1807) did but receive, according to 
Carlisle, £113 6s. 8d., “together with a 
handsome house, and spacious apartments 
for the reception of fifty pupils.” A curious 
item in the charges of each of these fifty is 
the following: “ Washing (per annum) £1 
lls. Od.—two shirts a week. N.B. Wash- 
ing a third shirt and waistcoats are separate 
charges ; a third shirt 15s. 9d. a year.” A 
“study,” the Rugby boy’s citadel, was also 
“an extra.” It is to be supposed there was 
a common camp of refuge for those who 


SHEEP STREET, RUGBY. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip OAKLey. 


Wilmot, who “twice refused the seals of 
office of lord chancellor,” was a trustee, it 
was increased by an additional £50 a year, 
together with a fee not exceeding £3 a year 
on each boy in the school. The assistant 
masters, who were to be Protestants of the 
Church of England, were to receive £80 a 
year, and the writing master half that sum. 
Exhibitions were also first established at this 
date. They were eight in number and of the 
annual value of £40. Those who held them 
had to reside eight months in the course of a 
year at Oxford or Cambridge. Dr. John 


could not afford the luxury of seclusion. The 
Howkins litigation about the Brownsover 
property is so intolerably dull that I am 
sure it will be quite enough to state that the 
difficulties originated by this unscrupulous 
nephew of the founder were finally settled 
in 1653 in favour of the school, and that all 
arrears were paid up. To guard the charity 
against future Howkinses and Fields twelve 
trustees were appointed. They were to meet 
four times a year, and a sum not exceeding 
20s. per annum was to be spent on their 
entertainment at these meetings. Oh, ye 
3a 
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modern boards of directors, how would ye fare 
on such an allowance! It was the custom 
up to 1751 to strew the big school with 
rushes, and at a later date with oak-boughs, 
on these great occasions. The School Regis- 
ter, published in 1867, dates from 1675, the 
year in which Robert Ashbridge succeeded 
Knightly Harrison as headmaster. A few 
remarks on some of the earlier masters would 
not be out of place, especially as, thanks to 
the researches of that indefatigable old 
Rugbeian, Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, 
who entered the school midsummer 1813, 
and who still resides at Rugby, we have 
the material at hand.1_ Mr. Bloxam’s father 
was also connected with the school in different 
capacities for sixty-three consecutive years, 
from 1777, the year in which “the dawn of 
splendour began to appear,” until 1841. Mr. 
Bloxam speaks therefore with the highest 





YE QUAD. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip Oak ey. 


authority and his statements deserve the re- 
spect ever due to the utterances of ‘the oldest 
inhabitant.” To him, through his articles 
published in the school paper, Zhe Meteor, 
I am indebted for most of the information 
concerning the early history of the school, 
and for the legends of the neighbourhood 
which I intend to relate. It is amusing to 
read with what ease he spans over three 
centuries as if they were so many generations. 
We are told that when he went to school 
the Rev. John Richmond, D.D., headmaster 
from 1750 to 1754, was still living, that 
Dr. Richmond was born before the death of 


! Since this article was written Rugby has had to 
mourn the loss of its staunchest friend. Mr. Bloxam 
died in the town where he had passed his life in his 
eighty-fourth year. 
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Henry Holyoak, who was in existence ere 
that troublesome nephew Howkins ceased 
from his wicked practises. By the succes- 
sive stages therefore of Bloxam, Richmond, 
Holyoak, Howkins, we are quietly carried 
back to the days of William Shakespeare. 
The first of the many celebrated headmasters 
that Oxford has given Rugby was Nicholas 
Greenhill. He took his B.A. degree in 1602, 
and although no “ Mr. of Arts” was elected 
headmaster. On his memorial tablet in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Whitnash, are these 
lines :— 


“This green-hill periwigg’d with snow 
Was levell’d in the spring ; 
This hill the Nine and Three did know, 
Was sacred to his king. 
But he must downe, although so much divine, 
Before he rise, never to set but shine.” 


The Henry Holyoak already mentioned 
was a chorister, Fellow and Chaplain of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Bloxam in- 
troduces his account of him with the follow- 
ing story :—“In 1834, when the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. John Wilson Croker 
were travelling to Oxford, the former ex- 
claimed as the carriage was descending 
Headington Hill, “ What tower is that?” 
Mr. Croker replied, “That is the tower 
against which James the Second knocked his 
head.” That knocking of the royal head 
gave to Rugby incidentally its most cele- 
brated master of the seventeenth century. 
Holyoak during the deadlock that tempo- 
rarily existed through the disagreement of 
James the Second with the Fellows of 
Magdalen College as to the appointment 
of Dr. John Hough as President of the 
College, resigned his chaplaincy and accepted 
the headmastership of Rugby. The above con- 
versation is not mentioned by Mr. Jennings 
in his Life and Correspondence of Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, but it must have taken place 
during the journey to Oxford in June (Croker, 
ii. 224), when the duke received a D.C.L. 
degree, and was installed as chancellor. In 
Holyoak’s time (1687—1730) the average 
number of boys was but thirty. Two of his 
pupils particularly distinguished themselves. 
The Rev. William Paul, an enthusiastic 
Jacobite, was arrested, tried, convicted of 
high treason, hung, drawn and quartered, 
in 1716. Edward Cave, the projector of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, “a periodical 
pamphlet of which the scheme is known,” 
according to Dr. Johnson, “wherever the 
English language is spoken,” was his second 
distinguished pupil. Cave was born in the 
village of Newton, near Rugby, in which 




















THE OLD SIXTH SCHOOL. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroutp OaKLevy. 


town his father was a shoemaker. Let us 
now turn to the school buildings. 

The old schoolroom “with the circular 
projection facing the close,” for which the 
sum of £1,800 was set aside in 1750-1, 
existed up to 1808-9. A sketch of it “taken 
in a hasty visit to my alma mater after 
having quitted her three years,” by John 
Pugh, Junr., of Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
together with an article on the “ History 


of the Foundation of Rugby School,” is to 
be seen in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1809. This sketch should be com- 
pared with one by E. Pretty, the school 
drawing master, 1809, representing the old 
school-house, schools, and close. The tree 
standing near the thatched and tiled barns, 
which were fitted up temporarily as school- 
rooms, was known as “ Treens tree,” though 
it is a mystery even to Mr. Bloxam how or 
3a 2 
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whence the name originated. The year 1809 
is important in the history of the buildings 
of the school. In that year Mr. Henry 
Hakewill was appointed architect, and he, 
adding to some plans which he found left 
him by his predecessor, erected new buildings 
on the old site at the cost of about thirty 
thousand pounds, in the Elizabethan style. 
The frontage, looking south, is of white brick 
with angles, cornices, dressings to windows, 
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THE NEW BIG SCHOOL, 
From a Drawing by W. Harotp OAKLEY. 


and openings, of Attleborough (near Nun- 
eaton) stone, and is two hundred feet long. 
The school gates lead into a quadrangle, 
commonly called “The Quad,” consisting of 
schoolhouse, offices, and hall, class-rooms, 
what must now be called old big 
school, the old Arnold Library, after- 
wards the head-quarters of the Na- 
tural History Society, and the Sixth 
school. The latter looks down the 
High Street, and is situated over the 
archway. Was there ever an old 
sixth-form boy—or, to give him his 
preposterous official title, was there 
ever a prepostor, who on revisiting 
Rugby did not ascend, if not too stout, 
that narrow corkscrew staircase, to sit 
once more at the well-remembered 
tables, and to recall memories of his 
schoolfellows while gazing on 


“The wall on which they tried their graving 
skill, 

The very name they carved subsisting still, 

The bench on which they sat while deep 
employed, 

Tho’ mangled, hackt,‘and hew’d, yet not de- 
stroyed.” 


In 1814 it was resolved that a chapel 
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should be built, and four years later the 
“old” chapel was completed. It was prac- 
tically rebuilt as part of the Tercentenary 
Improvement Scheme in 1867, and the new 
“quad” was completed in 1885. The only 
sign of the school that can be seen as one 
goes from Rugby to Coventry by the North 
Western Railway is an erection that has 
been well compared to a badly-sharpened 
pencil. Until this cap has been taken off 
and a spire substituted the exterior is 
not lovely to behold. A greater eyesore 
however has been removed in recent 
years. Iknow not whether to say that 
the new chapel was built in the head- 
master’s stable-yard, or whether the 
stable was the central ornament round 
which the new schools and chapel were 
grouped. The authorities were wise in re- 
moving the stable before they opened the art 
museum, as otherwise the less said about art 
the better. The wise man buildeth not a 
picture gallery before he hath looked to his 
drains, Behind the chapel was the place for 
fights. Here was fought that drawn battle 
between Tom Brown and Slogger Williams, 
when young Brook behaved so discreetly and 
poor East was so alarmed for his friend, 
“Tom, old boy, this may be fun for you, but 
it’s death to me. He’ll hit all the fight out 
of you in another five minutes, and then I 
shall go and drown myself in the island 
ditch.” The new schools were built by 
subscriptions from the assistant masters in 
honour of Dr. Temple. The Rugby of the 


future will assuredly be struck with the 





BILTON HALL. 
From a Drawing by W. HaRoLtp OAKLEY. 


generous liberality with which appeals for 
funds to celebrate the tercentenary were 
answered, and with the magnificence of 
certain special gifts, such as the swimming- 
bath, the telescope, and several treasures in 
the art museum. The first of these, the gift of 
he late headmaster, Rugbiensibus Rugbiensis, 
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OLD HOUSE AT DUNCHURCH. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip OaKLey. 


occupies nearly the same site as the old bath. 
Rugby boys ought to be particularly grateful 
to Dr. Jex-Blake, who has saved them the 
run down to that “slow, and not very clear, 
stream, the Avon,” and the unpleasant craw] 
back from Anstey’s or Swift’s. 


We will now go across the Close, but not 
at the pace at which Scud East and Tom 
raced to the island, when there wasn’t a 
yard between them as they pulled up at 
the moat. In the first place we want to 
pause in the middle of Old Bigside, not to 
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take breath, but to look respectfully at the 
sole survivor of the famous “Three trees.’ 
We are now standing in the centre of the 
arena in which during the winter months 


“ Eache one contendeth and hath a great delite — 
With foote and hands the bladder for to smite.” 


The ball was first taken up and run with 
—needless to state on whose authority this 
assertion is made—in 1823, and the name of 
the bold innovator, the father in fact of 
Rugby as opposed to Association football, 
was one William Webb Ellis, a town-boy. 












THE PATHWAY TO DUNCHURCH. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip Oaktey. 


“ How oft is it that such small matters lead 
to great results.” The island of the present 
day is a dreary mound at the back of the 
old pavilion. No garden ; no moat; a rotten 
pole or two, and a relic of worm-eaten parallel 
bars. Such is this ancient British barrow 
and look-out post. It was not always so 
uncanny a spot. We must recall what the 
young master said to Tom and Arthur as 
they watched the celebrated Marylebone 
match from this vantage ground, as generals 
on a hill crowned by a windmill invariably 
watch every great battle. “This island 
now—you remember the time, Brown, when 
it was laid out in small gardens and cultivated 


by frost-bitten fags in February and March?” 
Tom was not likely to have forgotten the 
joys of island-fagging, turf-carting, and the 
dangers he ran in stealing flowers for the 
Easter shows. Island-fagging was put down 
diplomatically. The speeches were put off 
till midsummer, and the “sixth,” acting on 
a hint from headquarters, caused gymnastic 
poles to be erected on the island from the 
conviction that gymnastics would prove more 
popular than, and incompatible with, horti- 
culture. As the poles have done their 
purpose they might be removed. There is 
one consolation, they will remove themselves 
in time, and perhaps as long as Dr. Arnold’s 
table is preserved in the antechapel, so long 
should the parallel pieces of timber be trea- 
sured on the island. Beyond the line of 
majestic elms is New Bigside, which in the 
language of the geography book may be said 
to be bounded on the other three sides with 
redbrick Butterfield streaky-bacon build- 
ings, racquet and fives courts, gymnasium 
and swimming-bath, that have not yet had 
time to tone down. Nothing could be better 
than the comfort and fitness of the 
various modern buildings with which 
the school has been blest in the last 
few years; but I will leave the 
grandeur of the new big school, the 
comfort of the new houses and their 
architectural beauties, to be de- 
scribed by a writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1909. I have 
alluded to the telescope given to 
the school by the present head- 
master of Clifton, the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, who was one of the most 
popular house-masters of his time. 
But I must not talk of such a 
splendid gift as if it were a com- 
mon spy-glass familiar to lodgers 
by the sea. I must give it its— 
one feels almost inclined to say his 
—proper title in full. It is Dawe’s 
81 inch refractor, Alvan Clarke’s 
masterpiece. Mr. Wilson was lucky enough 
to secure it for £400, and the school still 
luckier to get it for nothing. 

In the neighbourhood of Rugby are many 
places of historical interest, and not a few 
made interesting through some quaint old 
legend, 

There is the village of Bilton, and its 
Gothic church with octagon spire on a square 
tower; but Bilton boasts a building more 
attractive, the Hall, where, in the words 
of the Rev. Philip Bracebridge Homer, a 
Rugby master at the beginning of the present 
century— 
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deviate from it as much as possible. 
Our trees rise in cones, globes, and 
pyramids. We see the marks of the 
scissors upon every plant and bush. 
I do not know whether I am singular 
in my opinion, but for my own part 
I would rather look upon a tree in 
all its luxuriancy and diffusion of 
boughs and branches than when it is 
thus cut and trimmed into a mathe- 
* matical figure ; and cannot but fancy 
that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the 


CATESBY'’S HOUSE AT ASHBY-ST.-LEDGER. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip OakLEy. 


“Tn lettered ease did Addison once live 
With all that genius all that worth could give: 
The statesman pure, whom avarice could not 
taint, 
The poet, wit, philosopher, and saint.” 


Addison bought the hall in 1711-12; 
the northern portion was erected in 1604, 
but Addison built the southern wing. His 
walk with its “high hedges of yew” no 
longer exists. His essay on gardening, 
No. 414, The Spectator, Wednesday, June 
25th, 1712, tells us how “a man might 
make a pretty landscape of his own posses- 
sions.’ Addison probably had in his mind 
his newly-purchased Bilton estate when he 
wrote, “our British gardeners, on the con- 
trary, instead of humouring nature, love to 


litte labyrinths of the most finished parterre.” 
Still more interesting is Dunchurch. It was 
here that conspirators are said to have met in 
the second year of the reign of James L., to 
discuss a plan for carrying off the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was at Combe Abbey at the 
time. Here the main body of conspirators 
were met by the moving spirits with Catesby, 
who lived at Ledger’s Ashby, at their head. 
Although somewhat out of the range of our 
ramble Catesby’s house is well worth a visit, 
with its oak-panelled conspirators’ room and 
picturesque archway. But the legend of the 
combat between Guy, Earl of Warwick, who 
flourished, as they say, in the reign of King 
Athelstan, and the Dun Cow, that huge 
monster about six yards high, gives special 
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interest to a visit to Dunchurch. Mr. Bloxam 
has in his possession “the veritable blade- 
bone of the wonderful creature, a bone of a 
very ancient, fish-like appearance, very like 
a whale!” Compared with so strange a 
legend as this, that of the one-handed 
Boughton reads like a truthful record. Our 
maimed hero lived in the days of good Queen 
Bess, and occupied after his death for many 
a long year the haunted room of Lawford 
Hall. He was a go-ahead ghost, and was to 
be seen driving along the neighbouring roads 
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of the clergy, who conjured it into a phial 
and threw it, or rather them, the phial and 
the ghost, into a marle-pit, must have been a 
marvellous proceeding. Twelve clergymen 
assembled to perform the task. Each held 
a lighted candle in his hand. Eleven of 
these suddenly went out. Parson Hall’s 
candle however was of a stronger constitution 
than the rest, and he, or i¢? laid the ghost. 
What a grand advertisement for the tallow 
chandler of Great Harborough, Parson Hall’s 
village! This sporting spirit was always 





THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroitp OakLey. 


in a coach and six. A rustic was living not 
very many years ago who once opened a gate 
for him, but “the coach and horses flew over 
the gate.” How they flew over the gate 
after it was opened, or why they performed 
this unnecessary feat of gymnastics Hodge 
could not explain. This one-handed ghost 
enjoyed such an evil reputation that the 
maid-servant would not make the bed in the 
haunted chamber unless the housekeeper 
stood by—as chaperon, I suppose. The lay- 


ing of the ghost in 1750 by a numerous body 


dressed in pink, wore a hunting cap, and 
always announced his approach by a smack 
of his whip. Samuel Ireland, in his Pictwr- 
esque Views of the Warwickshire or Upper 
Avon, 1795, tells the following story: “Sir 
Francis Skipwith once when visiting Sir 
Edward Boughton, while walking by a pond 
which was supposed to occupy the site of the 
old marle-pit, observed that ‘there must be 
many fish in that pond, and that he should be 
glad to try it ;’ to which Sir Edward Bough- 
ton gravely replied, ‘No; that I cannot 
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consent to, for the spirit of my ancestor, 
one-handed Boughton, lies there.’” The 
conduct of the worthy knight reminds one of 
that of the Lady Jane Ingoldsby, both were 
desirous that the deceased relative should 
remain in the pond, though Sir Edward 
could hardly have hoped that his “poor 
dear” ancestor could be contributing much 
nourishment to the eels. A strange bottle 
—mirabile dictu /—was found in a pond near 
the site of Lawford Hall sometime between 
1810-20, with nothing in it.. This was un- 
doubtedly the phial; the spirit had escaped 
and had got diluted with the water. 

Much more might be written both on the 
school—for instance, the history of Butler’s 
Leap—and on the neighbourhood, but in a 
general article meant for a public not ex- 
clusively Rugbeian, I can only give those 
particulars that have general interest. The 
quaint inscriptions on two small brasses in 
Hillmorton Chureh— 


“Here lyeth Thomas Perkins, and Alice, and 
Elizabeth 
Our Lord save their souls from everlasting death. 
Amen.” 
“Here lieth Richard Tant and Margaret his wife 
God bring their souls to everlasting life. 
Amen ” 


—are of this kind. The lover of architecture 
would value the south porch of the church 
at Newbold-upon-Avon, the Norman door- 
way of that at Wolston, and the geometrical 
tracery of the east window of that at Dun- 
church. Brownsover has many attractions, 
its Early English church and picturesque 
canal being the chief. The antiquary would 
prefer a walk to Clifton, a village but 
two miles from Rugby, near which is the 
site of the great Roman station of Tri- 
pontium. Here Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and Warwickshire meet; here also 
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Watling Street enters Warwickshire, while 
that other great Roman road, the Foss Way, 
is within reach in the Monks Kirby direction. 
But I must not ramble on at too great a length 
either from or about Rugby, and cannot do 





A CORNER IN THE QUAD, 
From a Drawing by W. Harouip Oak ey. 


better than conclude with the very words 
with which our old friend Mr. John Pugh 
did end his letter to Mr. Urban, “Such is 
the best, but I fear very imperfect, account 
I am able to give of this celebrated school,” 
and other places thereto adjoining. 

H. A. Newton. 
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Ly SS. J. WryMAN. 


N a certain morning in 
last June I was stooping 
to fasten a _ shoe-lace, 
having taken advantage 
for the purpose of the 
step of a corner house 
in St. James’s Square, 

: when a man _ passing 
behind me stopped. 

“Well!” said he, aloud after a short pause 
during which I wondered—I could not see 
him—what he was doing, “the meanness 
of these rich folk is disgusting! Not a coat 
of paint for a twelvemonth! I should be 
ashamed to own a house and leave it like 
that !” 

The man was a stranger to me, and his 
words seemed as uncalled for as they were ill- 
natured. But being thus challenged I looked 
at the house. It was a great stone mansion 
with a balustrade atop, with many windows 
and a long stretch of area railings. And 
certainly it was shabby. I turned from it 
to the critic. He was shabby too—a little 
red-nosed man wearing a bad hat. “It is 
just possible,” I suggested, “that the owner 
may be a poor man and unable to keep it 
in order.” 

“Ugh! What has that to do with it?” 
my new friend answered contemptuously. 
“He ought to think of the public.” 

“ And your hat?” I asked with winning 
politeness. “It strikes me, an unprejudiced 
observer, as a bad hat. Why do you not 
get a new one?” 

“Cannot afford it!” he snapped out, his 
dull eyes sparkling with rage. 


“Cannot afford it? But, my good man, 
you ought to think of the public.” 

“You tom-cat! What have you to do 
with my hat? Smother you!”’ was his kindly 
answer ; and he went on his way muttering 
things uncomplimentary. 

I was about to go mine, and was first 
falling back to gain a better view of the 
house in question, when a chuckle close to 
me betrayed the presence of a listener, a 
thin, gray-haired man, who, hidden by a 
pillar of the porch, must have heard our 
discussion. His hands were engaged with a 
white tablecloth, from which he had been 
shaking the crumbs. He had the air of an 
upper servant of the best class. As our 
eyes met he spoke. 

“ Neatly put, sir, if I may take the liberty 
of saying so,” he observed with a quiet 
dignity it was a pleasure to witness, “and 
we are very much obliged to you. The man 
was a snob, sir.” 

“T am afraid he was,” I answered ; “and 
a fool too.” 

“And a fool, sir. Answer a fool after 
his folly. You did that, and he was no- 
where ; nowhere at all, except in the swear- 
ing line. Now might I ask,” he continued, 
“if you are an American, sir?” 

“No, I am not,’ I answered; “but I 
have spent some time in the States.” 

I could have fancied that he sighed. 

“TI thought—but never mind, sir,” he 
began. “I was wrong. It is curious how 
very much alike gentlemen, that are real 
gentlemen, speak. Now, I dare swear, sir, 
that you have a taste for pictures.” 
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I was inclined to humour the old fellow’s 
mood. “I like a good picture, I admit,” I 
said. 

“Then perhaps you would not be offended 
if I asked you to step inside and look at one 
or two,” he suggested timidly. “I would 
not take a liberty, sir, but there are some 
Van Dycks and a Rubens in the dining-room 
that cost a mint of money in their day, I 
have heard ; and there is no one else in the 
house but my wife and myself.” 

It was a strange invitation, strangely 
brought about. But I saw no reason for 
myself why I should not accept it, and I 
followed him into the hall. It was spacious, 
but sparely furnished. The matted floor 
had a cold look, and so had the gaunt stand 
which seemed to be a fixture, and boasted 
but one umbrella, one sunshade, and one 
dog-whip. As I passed a half-open door I 
caught a glimpse of a small room prettily 
furnished, with dainty prints and water- 
colours on the walls. But these were of a 
common order. A dozen replicas of each 
and all might be seen in a walk through 
Bond Street. Even this oasis of taste 
and comfort told the same story as had 
the bare hall and dreary exterior ; and laid 
as it were a finger on one’s heart. I trod 
softly as I followed my guide along the strip 
of matting towards the rear of the house. 

He opened a door at the inner end of the 
hall, and led me into a large and lofty room, 
built out from the back, as a state dining- 
room or ball-room. At present it rather 
resembled the latter, for it was without fur- 
niture. ‘“ Now,” said the old man, turning 
and respectfully touching my sleeve to gain 
my attention, “now you will not consider 
your labour lost in coming to see that, sir. 
It is a portrait of the second Lord Wetherby 
by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, and is judged 
to be one of the finest specimens of his style 
in existence.” 

I was lost in astonishment ; amazed, almost 
appalled! My companion stood by my side, 
his face wearing a placid smile of satisfaction, 
his hand pointing slightly upwards to the 
blank wall before us. The blank wall! Of 
any picture, there or elsewhere in the room, 
there was nosign. I turned tohim and then 
from him, and I felt very sick at heart. The 

r old fellow was—must be—mad. I gazed 
blankly at the blank wall. “ By Van Dyck?” 
I repeated mechanically. 

“Yes, sir, by Van Dyck,” he replied, 
in the most matter-of-fact tone imaginable. 
“So, too, is this one ;” he moved as he spoke 
a few feet to his left. “The second peer’s 
first wife in the costume of a lady-in-waiting. 


This portrait and the last are in as good a 
state of preservation as on the day they were 
painted.” 

Oh, certainly mad! And yet so graphic 
was his manner, so crisp and realistic were 
his words, that I rubbed my eyes ; and looked 
and looked again, and almost fancied-that Lord 
Walter and Anne, his wife, grew into shape 
before me on the wall. Almost, but not 
quite ; and it was with a heart full of won- 
dering pity that I accompanied the old man, 
in whose manner there was no trace of wild- 
ness or excitement, round the walls ; visiting 
in turn the Cuyp which my lord bought in 
Holland, the Rubens, the four Lawrences, 
and the Philips—a very Barmecide feast of 
art. I could not doubt that the old man 
saw the pictures. But I saw only bare walls. 

“Now I think you have seen them, family 
portraits and all,” he concluded, as we came 
to the doorway again; stating the fact, 
which was no fact, with complacent pride. 
“They are fine pictures, sir. They, at least, 
are left, although the house is not what it 
was.” 

“Very fine pictures,’ I remarked. I was 
minded to learn if he were sane on other 
points. “ Lord Wetherby,” I said, “ I should 
suppose that he is not in London?” 

“TI do not know, sir, one way or the 
other,” the servant answered with a new air 
of reserve. ‘‘ This is not his lordship’s house. 
Mrs. Wigram, my late lord’s daughter-in-law, 
lives here.” 

“‘ But this is the Wetherbys’ town house,” 
I persisted. I knew so much. 

“Tt was my late lord’s house. At his 
son’s marriage it was settled upon Mrs. 
Wigram ; and little enough besides, God 
knows!” he exclaimed querulously. “It 
was Mr. Alfred’s wish that some land should 
be settled upon his wife, but there was none 
out of the entail, and my lord, who did not 
like the match, though he lived to be fond 
enough of the mistress afterwards, said, 
‘Settle the house in town!’ in a bitter kind 
of joke like. So the house was settled, and 
five hundred pounds a year. Mr. Alfred 
died abroad, as you may know, sir, and my 
lord was not long in following him.” 

He was closing the shutters of one window 
after another as he spoke. The room had 
sunk into deep gloom. I could imagine now 
that the pictures were really where he fancied 
them. “ And Lord Wetherby, the late peer?” 
I asked after a pause, “did he leave his 
daughter-in-law nothing?” 

“ My lord died suddenly, leaving no will,” 
he replied sadly. “That is how it all is. 
And the present peer, who was only a second 
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cousin—well, I say nothing about him.” <A 
reticence which was well calculated to consign 
his lordship to the lowest deep. 

“ He did not help?” I asked. 

“Devil a bit, begging your pardon, sir. 
But there, it is not my place to talk of these 
things. I doubt I have wearied you with 
talk about the family. It is not my way,” 
he added, as if wondering at himself, “only 
something in what you said seemed to touch 
a chord like.” 

By this time we were outside the room, 
standing at the inner end of the hall, while 
he fumbled with the lock of the door. Short 
passages ending in swing doors ran out right 
and left from this point, and through one of 
these a tidy, middle-aged woman wearing 
an apron, suddenly emerged. At sight of me 
she looked greatly astonished. “I have been 
showing the gentleman the pictures,” said 
my guide, who was still occupied with the 
door. 

A quick flash of pain altered and hardened 
the woman’s face. ‘‘I have been very much 
interested, madam,” I said softly. 

Her gaze left me to dwell upon the old 
man with infinite affection. “John had no 
right to bring you in, sir,” she said primly. 
“T have never known him do such a thing 
before, and—Lord a mercy! there is the 
mistress’s knock. Go, John, and let her in ; 
and this gentleman,” with an inquisitive 
look at me, “will not mind stepping a bit 
aside, while her ladyship goes up stairs,” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. I hastened 
to draw back into one of the side passages, 
into the darkest corner of it, and there stood 
leaning against the cool panels, my hat in 
my hand. 

In the short pause which ensued before 
John opened the door she whispered to me, 
You have not told him, sir?” 

“ About the pictures ?” 

“Yes, sir. He is blind, you see.” 

“ Blind?” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, sir, this year and more ; and when 
the pictures were taken away—by the present 
earl—that he had known all his life, and 
been so proud to show to people just the 
same as if they had been his own, why it 
seemed a shame to tell him. I have never 
had the heart to do it, and he thinks they 
are there to this day.” 

Blind! I had never thought of that ; and 
while I was grasping the idea now, and 
fitting it to the facts, a light footstep sounded 
in the hall and a woman’s voice on the stairs ; 
such a voice and such a footstep, that, as it 
seemed to me, a man, if nothing else were left 
to him, might find home in them alone. “ Your 


mistress,” I said presently, when the sounds 
had died away upon the floor above, “has a 
sweet voice ; but has not something annoyed 
her ?” 

“Well, I never should have thought that 
you would have noticed that!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, who was, I dare say, many 
other things besides housekeeper. “ You 
have a sharp ear, sir ; that I willsay. Yes, 
there is a something has gone wrong ; but to 
think that an American gentleman should 
have noticed it!” 

“T am not American,” I said, perhaps 
testily. 

“Oh, indeed, sir. I beg your pardon, I 
am sure. It was just your way of speaking 
made me think it,” she replied; and then 
there came a second louder rap at the door, 
as John, who had gone up stairs with his 
mistress, came down in a leisurely fashion. 

“That is Lord Wetherby, drat him!” he 
said, on his wife calling to him in a low 
voice ; he was ignorant, I think, of my pre- 
sence. ‘ He is to be shown into the library, 
and the mistress will see him there in five 
minutes; and you are to go to her room. 
Oh, rap away!” he added, turning towards 
the door, and shaking his fist at it. “There 
is many a better man than you has waited 
longer at that door.” 

. “Hush, John. Do you not see the gentle- 
man?” interposed his wife, with the simpli- 
city of habit. “He will show you out,” she 
added rapidly to me, “as soon as his lordship 
has gone in, if you do not mind waiting 
another minute.”’ 

“ Not at all,” I said, drawing back into the 
corner as they went on their errands; but 
though I said, “ Not at all,” mine was an odd 
position. The way in which I had come into 
the house, and my present situation ina kind 
of hiding would have made most men only 
anxious to extricate themselves. But I, while 
listening to John parleying with some one at 
the door, conceived a strange desire, or a 
desire which would have been strange in any 
other man, to see this thing to the end ; con- 
ceived it and acted upon it. 

The library? That was the room on the 
right of the hall, opposite to Mrs. Wigram’s 
sitting-room. Probably, nay I was certain, 
it had another door opening on the passage in 
which I stood. It would cost me but a step 
or two to confirm my opinion. When John 
ushered in the visitor by one door I had 
already, by way of the other, ensconced 
myself behind a screen, that I seemed to 
know would face it. I was going to listen. 
Perhaps I had my reasons. Perhaps—but 
there, what matter? 1, as a fact, listened. 
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The room was spacious but sombre, wains- 
coted and vaulted with oak. Its only visible 
occupant was a thin, dark man of middle size, 
with a narrow face, and a stubborn feather 
of black hair rising above his forehead ; a 
man of Welsh type. He was standing with 
his back to the light, a roll of papers in one 
hand. The fingers of the other, drumming 
upon the table, betrayed that he was both out 
of temper and ill at ease. While I was still 
scanning him stealthily—I had never seen 
him before—the door was opened, and Mrs. 
Wigram came in. I sank back behind the 
screen. I think some words passed, some 
greeting of the most formal, but though the 
room was still, I failed to hear it, and when 
I recovered myself he was speaking. 

“T am here at your wish, Mrs. Wigram, 
and your service, too,” he was saying, with 
an effort at gallantry which sat very ill upon 
him, “although I think it would have been 
better if we had left the matter to our 
solicitors.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. I fancied you were aware of my 
opinion.” 

“1 was; and I perfectly understand, Lord 
Wetherby, your preference for that course,” 
she replied, with sarcastic coldness: which 
did not hide her dislike for him. “You 
naturally shrink from telling me your terms 
face to face.” 

“Now, Mrs. Wigram! Now, Mrs. Wigram ! 
Is not this a tone to be deprecated?” he 
answered, lifting his hands. “I come to you 
as a man of business upon business.” 

“Business! Does that mean wringing 
advantage from my weakness?” she retorted. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ I do depre- 
cate this tone,” he repeated. “I come in plain 
English to make you an offer ; one which you 
can accept or refuse as you please. I offer 
you five hundred a year for this house. It is 
immensely too large for your needs, and too 
expensive for your income, and yet you have 
in strictness no power to let it. Very well, 
I, who can release you from that restriction, 
offer you five hundred a year for the house. 
What can be more fair?” 

“Fair? In plain English, Lord Wetherby, 
you are the only possible purchaser, and you 
fix the price. Is that fair? The house 
would let easily for twelve hundred.” 

“ Possibly,” he retorted, “if it were in the 
open market. But it is not.” 

“No,” she answered rapidly. “And you, 
having the forty thousand a year which, had 
my husband lived, would have been his and 
mine ; you who, a poor man, have stepped into 
this inheritance—you offer me five hundred 


for the family house! For shame, my lord! 
for shame !”’ 

“We are not acting a play,” he said 
doggedly, showing that her words had stung 
him in some degree. “The law is the law. 
I ask for nothing but my rights, and one of 
those I am willing to waive in your favour. 
You have my offer.” 

“ And if I refuse it? If I let the house? 
You will not dare to enforce the restriction.” 

“Try me,” he rejoined, again drumming 
with his fingers upon the table. “Try me, 
and you will see.” 

“Tf my husband had lived “a 

“ But he did not live,” he broke in, losing 
patience, “and that makes all the difference. 
Now, for Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Wigram, do not 
make a scene! Do you accept my offer?” 

For a moment she had seemed about to 
break down, but her pride coming to the 
rescue, she recovered herself with wonder- 
ful quickness. 

“T have no choice,” she said with dignity. 

“Tam glad you accept,” he answered, so 
much relieved that he gave way to an absurd 
burst of generosity. “Come!” he cried, 
“we will say guineas instead of pounds, and 
have done with it!” 

She looked at him in wonder. “No, 
Lord Wetherby,” she said, “I accepted your 
terms. I prefer to keep to them. You said 
that you would bring the necessary papers 
with you. If you have done so I will sign 
them now, and my servants can witness 
them.” 

“T have the draft and the lawyer’s clerk 
is no doubt in the house,” he answered. “I 
left directions for him to be here at eleven.” 

“T do not think he is in the house,” the 
lady answered. “TI should know if he were 
here.” 

“Not here!” he cried angrily. “ Why 
not, I wonder! But I have the skeleton 
lease ; it is very short, and to save delay I 
will fill in the particulars, names, and so 
forth myself, if you will permit me to do so. 
It will not take me twenty minutes.” 

“ As you please. You will find a pen and 
ink on the table. If you will kindly ring 
the bell when you are ready, I will come and 
bring the servants.” 

“Thank you. You are very good,” he 
said smoothly ; adding, when she had left 
the room, “and the devil take your im- 
pudence, madam! As for your cursed pride 
—well, it has saved me twenty-five pounds 
a year, and so you are welcome to it. I was 
a fool to make the offer.”” And with that, 
now grumbling at the absence of the lawyer’s 
clerk, and now congratulating himself on the 
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saving of a lawyer’s fee, my lord sat down 
to his task. 

A hansom cab on its way to the East 
India Club rattled through the square, and 
under cover of the noise I stole out from 
behind the screen, and stood in the middle 
of the room looking down at the unconscious 
worker. If for a minute I felt strongly the 
desire to raise my hand and give my lordship 
such a surprise as he had never in his life 
experienced, any other man might have felt 
the same ; and as it was I put it away and 
only looked quietly about me. Some rays of 
sunshine piercing the corner pane of a dulled 
window fell on and glorified the Wetherby 
coat-of arms blazoned over the wide fireplace, 
and so created the one bright spot in the 
bare, dismantled room, which had once, un- 
less the tiers of empty shelves and the yet 
lingering odour of Russia lied, been lined 
from floor to ceiling with books. My lord 
had taken the furniture ; my lord had taken 
the books ; my lord had taken—nothing but 
his rights. 

Retreating softly to the door by which I 
had entered, and rattling the handle, I ad- 
vanced afresh into the room. “ Will your 
lordship allow me?’ I said, after I had in 
vain coughed twice to gain his attention. 

He turned hastily and looked at me with 
a face full of suspicion. Some surprise on 
finding another person in the room and close 
to him was natural ; but possibly also there 
was something in the atmosphere of that 
house which threw his nerves off their 
balance. “ Who are you?” he cried in a 
tone which matched his face. 

“You left orders, my lord,” I explained, 
“with Messrs. Duggan and Poole that a 
clerk should attend here at eleven. I very 
much regret that some delay has unavoidably 
been caused.” 

“Oh, you are the clerk!” he replied un- 
graciously. ‘ You do not look much like a 
lawyer’s clerk.” 

Involuntarily I glanced aside, and saw in 
a mirror the reflection of a tall man with a 
thick beard and moustaches, gray eyes, and 
an ugly scar seaming the face from nose to 
ear. ‘‘ Yet I hope to give you full satisfac- 
tion, my lord,’ I murmured, dropping my 


eyes. “It was understood that you needed 
a confidential clerk.”’ 
“Well, well, sir, to your work!” he 


replied irritably. “Better late than never ; 
and after all it may be preferable for you to 
be here and see it duly executed. Only you 
will not forget,” he continued hastily, with 
a glance at the papers, “that I have myself 
copied four—well, three—three full folios, 
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sir, for which an allowance must be made. 
But there! Get on with your work. The 
handwriting will speak for itself.” 

I obeyed, and wrote on steadily, while the 
earl walked up and down the room, or stood 
at a window. Up stairs sat Mrs. Wigram, 
schooling herself, I dare swear, to take this 
one favour that was no favour from the 
man who had dealt out to her such hard 
measure. Outside a casual passer through 
the square glanced up at the great house, 
and seeing the bent head of the secretary 
and the figure of his companion moving to 
and fro, saw, as he thought, nothing unusual ; 
nor had any presentiment—how should he }— 
of the strange scene which the room with the 
dingy windows was about to witness. 

I had been writing for perhaps five minutes 
when Lord Wetherby stopped in his passage 
behind me and looked over my shoulder. 
With a jerk his eye-glasses fell, touching my 
shoulder. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, “I have 
seen your handwriting somewhere; and 
lately too. Where could it have been?” 

“Probably among the family papers, my 
lord,” I answered. “I have several times 
been engaged in the family business in the 
time of the late Lord Wetherby.” 

“Indeed.” There was both curiosity and 
suspicion in his utterance of the word. 
“ You knew him?” 

“Yes, my lord. I have written for him 
in this very room, and he has walked up and 
down, and dictated to me, as you might be 
doing now,” I explained. 

His lordship stopped his pacing to and 
fro, and retreated to the window on the 
instant. But I could see that he was 
interested, and I was not surprised when 
he continued with transparent carelessness. 
“A strange coincidence. And may I ask 
what it was upon which you were engaged 1” 

“ At that time?” I answered, looking him 
full in the face. “It was a will, my lord.” 

He started and frowned, and abruptly 
resumed his walk up and down. But I saw 
that he had a better conscience than I had 
given him the credit of possessing. My shot 
had not struck fairly where I had looked to 
place it ; and finding this was so, I turned 
the thing over afresh, while I pursued my 
copying. When I had finished, I asked him— 
I think he was busy at the time cursing the 
absence of tact in the lower orders—if he 
would go through the instrument ; and he 
took my seat. 

Where I stood behind him, I was not 
far from the fireplace. While he muttered 
to himself the legal jargon in which he was 
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as well versed as a lawyer bred in an office, 
I moved to it ; and, neither missed nor sus- 
pected, stood looking from his bent figure to 
the blazoned shield, which formed part of the 
mantelpiece. If I wavered, my hesitation 
lasted but a few seconds. Then, raising my 
voice, I called sharply, “ My lord, there used 
to be here 

He turned swiftly, and saw where I was. 
“ What the deuce are you doing there, sir?” 
he cried in boundless astonishment, rising to 
his feet and coming towards me, the pen in 
his hand and his face aflame with anger. 
“You forget Fe 

“A safe—a concealed safe for papers,” 
I continued, cutting him short in my turn. 
“‘T have seen the late Lord Wetherby place 
papers in it more than once. The spring 
worked from here, You touch this knob.” 

“Leave it alone, sir!” cried the peer 
furiously. 

He spoke too late. The shield had swung 
gently outwards on a hinge, door-fashion, 
and where it had been, gaped a small open 
safe lined with cement. The rays of sun- 
shine, that a few minutes before had picked 
out so brightly the gaudy quarterings, now 
fell on a large envelope which lay apart on a 
shelf. It was as clean as if it had been put 
there that morning. No doubt the safe was 
air-tight. I laid my hand upon it. “My 
lord!” I cried, turning to look at him with 
ill-concealed exultation, “here is a paper—I 
think, a will!” 

A moment before the veins of his fore- 
head had been swollen, his face dark with 
the rush of blood. His anger died down, 
at sight of the packet, with strange 
abruptness. He regained his self-control, 








and a moment saw him pale and calm, all: 


show of resentment confined to a wicked 
gleam in his eye. “A will!” he repeated, 
with a certain kind of dignity, though the 
hand he stretched out to take the envelope 
shook. “Indeed, then it is my place to 
examine it. I am the heir-at-law, and I am 
within my rights, sir.” 

I feared that he was going to put the 
parcel into his pocket and dismiss me, and I 
was considering what course I should take 
in that event, when instead he carried the 
envelope to the table by the window, and 
tore off the cover without ceremony. “ It is 
not in your handwriting?” were his first 
words ; and he looked at me with a distrust 
that was almost superstitious. No doubt my 
sudden entrance, my ominous talk, and my 
discovery seemed to him to savour of the 
devil. 


“No,” I replied unmoved. “I told your 
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lordship that I had written a will at the 
late Lord Wetherby’s dictation. I did not 
say—for how could I know ?—that it was 
this one.” 

“Ah!” He hastily smoothed the sheets, 
and ran his eyes over their contents. When 
he reached the last page there was a dark 
scowl on his face, and he stood a while staring 
at the signatures ; not now reading, I think, 
but collecting his thoughts. “You know 
the provisions of this?” he presently burst 
forth with violence, dashing the back of his 
hand against the paper. “I say, sir, you 
know the provisions of this?” 

“T do not, my lord,” I answered. 
did I. 

“The unjust provisions of this will,” he 
repeated, passing over my negative as if it 
had not been uttered. “Fifty thousand 
pounds to a woman who had not a penny 
when she married his son! Aye, and the 
interest on another hundred thousand for 
her life! Why, it is a prodigious inccme, an 
abnormal income—for a woman! And out 
of whose pocket is it to come? Out of mine, 
every stiver of it! It is monstrous! I say it 
is! How am I to keep up the title on the 
income left to me, I should like to know?” 

I marvelled. I remembered how rich he 
was. I could not refrain from suggesting 
that he had still remaining all the real 
property. “ And,” I added, “ I understood, 
my lord, that the testator’s personalty was 
sworn under four hundred thousand pounds.” 

*« You talk nonsense!” hesnarled. “ Look 
at the legacies! Five thouwsand here, and 
a thousand there, and hundreds like berries 
on a bush! It is a fortune, a decent fortune, 
clean frittered away! A barren title is all 
that will be left to me!” 

What was he going todo? His face was 
gloomy, his hands were twitching. “Who 
are the witnesses, my lord?” I asked in a 
low voice. 

So low—for under certain conditions a 
tone conveys much, very much—that he shot 
a stealthy glance towards the door before he 
answered, “ John Williams.” 

“ Blind,” I replied in the same low tone. 

“William Williams.” 

“He is dead. He was Mr. Alfred’s valet. 
I remember reading in the newspaper that he 
was with his master, and was killed by the 
Indians at the same time.” 

“True. I remember that that was the 
case,” he answered huskily. And the hand- 
writing is Lord Wetherby’s.” I assented. 
Then for fully a minute we were silent, while 
he bent over the will, and I stood behind 
him looking down at him with thoughts 
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in my mind which he could as little fathom 
as could the senseless wood upon which I 
leaned. Yet I too mistook him. I thought 
him, to be plain, a scoundrel ; and—well, so 
he was—but a mean one. “ What is to be 
done?” he muttered at length, speaking 
rather to himself than to me. 

I answered softly, ‘I :.m a poor man, my 
lord,” while inwardly + was quoting “quem 
Deus vult perdere.” 

My words startled him. He answered 
hurriedly, “ Just so! just so! So shall I be 
when this cursed paper takes effect. A very 
poor man! A hundred and fifty thousand 
gone ata blow! But there, she shall have 
it! She shall have every penny of it ; only,” 
he concluded slowly, “I do not see what 
difference one more day will make.” 

I followed his downcast eyes, which moved 
from the will before him to the agreement for 
the lease of the house ; and I did see what 
difference a day would make. I saw and 
understood and wondered. He had not the 
courage to suppress the will ; but if he could 
gain a slight advantage by withholding it for 
a few hours, he had the mind to do that. 
Mrs. Wigram, a rich woman, would no longer 
let the house ; she would be under no com- 
pulsion to do so; and my lord would lose a 
cheap residence as well as his hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. To the latter loss he 
could resign himself with a sigh; but he 
could not bear to forego the petty gain for 
which he had schemed. “I think I under- 
stand, my lord,” I replied. 

“Of course,” he resumed nervously, “ you 
must be rewarded for making this discovery. 
I will see that it is so. You may depend 
upon me. I will mention the case to Mrs. 
Wigram, and—and, in fact, my friend, you 
may depend upon me.” 

“That will not do,’ I said firmly. “If 
that be all, I had better go to Mrs. Wigram 
at once, and claim my reward a day earlier.” 

He grew very red in the face at receiving 
this check. “ You will not in that event get 
my good word,” he said. 

“Which has no weight with the lady,” I 
answered politely but plainly. 

“ How dare you speak so tome ?”’ his lord- 
ship cried. “ You are an impertinent fellow ! 
But there! How much do you want?” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds for a mere day’s 
delay, which will do no one any harm!” 

“ Except Mrs. Wigram,” I retorted drily. 
“Come, Lord Wetherby, this lease is worth 
a thousand a year to you. Mrs. Wigram, as 
you well know, will not voluntarily let the 
house to you. If you would have Wetherby 
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House you must pay me. That is the long 
and the short of it.” 

“You are an impertinent fellow!” he 
repeated. 

**So you have said before, my lord.” 

I expected him to burst into a furious 
passion, but I suppose there was a something 
of power in my tone, beyond the mere 
defiance which the words expressed ; for, in- 
stead of doing so, he eyed me with a thought- 
ful, malevolent gaze, and paused to consider. 
“You are at Poole and Duggan’s,” he said 
slowly. “How was it that they did not 
search this cupboard, with which you were 
acquainted ¢” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I have not 
been in the house since Lord Wetherby died,” 
I said. “My employers did not consult me 
when the papers he left were examined.” 

“ You are not a member of the firm?” 

“No, Iam not,” Lanswered. I was think- 
ing that, so far as I knew those respectable 
gentlemen, no one of them would have 
helped my lord in this for ten times a 
hundred pounds. My lord! Faugh! 

He seemed satisfied, and taking out a note- 
case laid on the table a little pile of notes. 
“There is your money,” he said, counting 
them over with reluctant fingers. ‘“‘ Be good 
enough to put the will and envelope back 
into the cupboard. To-morrow you will 
oblige me by rediscovering it—you can 
manage that, no doubt—and giving informa- 
tion at once to Messrs. Duggan and Poole, 
or Mrs, Wigram, as you please. Now,” he 
continued, when I had obeyed him, “ will you 
be good enough to ask the servants to tell 
Mrs. Wigram that I am waiting?” 

There was a slight noise behind us. “I 
am here,” said some one. I am sure that 
we both jumped at the sound, for though 
I did not look that way, I knew that the 
voice was Mrs. Wigram’s, and that she 
was in the room. “I have come to tell you, 
Lord Wetherby,” she went on, “that I 
have an engagement from home at twelve. 
Do I understand however that you are 
ready? If so, I will call in Mrs. Williams.” 

“The papers are ready for signature,” the 
peer answered, betraying some confusion, 
“and I am ready to sign. I shall be glad to 
have the matter settled as agreed.” Then he 
turned to me, where I had fallen back, as 
seemed becoming, to the end of the room, and 
said, “Be good enough to ring the bell if 
Mrs. Wigram permit it.” 

As I moved to the fireplace to do s0, 
I was conscious that the lady was regarding 
me with some faint surprise. But when 
I had regained my position and looked 
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towards her, she was standing near the 
window gazing steadily out into the square, 
an expression of disdain rendered by face 
and figure. Shail I confess that it was 
a joy to me to see her fair head so 
high, and to read even in the outline of 
her girlish form a contempt which I, and I 
only, knew to be so justly based? For myself, 
I leant against the edge of the screen by the 
door, and perhaps my hundred pounds lay 
heavily on my heart. As for him, he fidgeted 
with his papers, although they were all in 
order, and was visibly impatient to get his 
bit of knavery accomplished. Oh! he was a 
worthy man! And Welshman! 

“Perhaps,” he presently suggested, for 
the sake of saying something, ‘“‘ while your 
servant is coming, you will read the agree- 
ment, Mrs. Wigram. It is very short, and, 
as you know, your solicitors have already 
seen it in the draft.” 

She bowed, and took the paper negligently. 
She read some way down the first sheet with 
a smile, half careless, half contemptuous. 
Then I saw her stop—she had turned her 
back to the window to obtain more light—and 
dwell on a particular sentence. I saw—God ! 
T had forgotten the handwriting !—I saw her 
gray eyes grow large, and fear leap into them, 
as she grasped the paper with her other 
hand, and stepped nearer to the peer’s side. 
“Whot” she cried.” ‘Who wrote this? 
Tell me! Do you hear? Tell me quickly !” 

He was nervous on his own account, wrapt 
in his own piece of scheming, and obtuse. 

“TI wrote it,” he said, with maddening 
complacency. He put up his glasses and 
glanced at the top of the page she held out to 
him. “I wrote it myself, and I can assure 
you that it is quite right, and a faithful copy. 
You do not think——” 

“Think! Think! no! no. This, I mean! 
Who wrote this?” she cried, awe in her face, 
and a suppliant tone, strange as addressed 
to that man, in her voice. 

He was confounded by her vehemence, as 
well as hampered by his own evil conscience. 

“ The clerk, Mrs. Wigram, the clerk,” he 
said petulantly, still in his fog of selfish- 
ness. “The clerk from Messrs. Duggan and 
Poole’s.” 

“Where is he?” she cried out breath- 
lessly. I think she did not believe him. 

“ Where is he?” he repeated in querulous 
surprise. ‘Why here, of course, where 
should he be, madam? He will witness 
my signature.” 
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Would he? Signatures! It was little of 
signatures I recked at that moment. I was 
praying to Heaven that my folly might be 
forgiven me; and that my lightly planned 
vengeance might not fall on my own head. 
“ Joy does not kill,” I was saying to myself, 
repeating it over and over again, and cling- 
ing to it desperately. ‘Joy does not kill!” 
But oh! was it true? in face of that white- 
lipped woman ! 

“Here!” She did not say more, but 
gazing at me with great dazed eyes, she 
raised her hand and beckoned to me. And 
I had no choice but to obey ; to go nearer to 
her, out into the light. 

“Mrs. Wigram,” I said hoarsely, my voice 
sounding to me only as a whisper, “I have 


news of your late—of your husband. It is 
good news.” 
“Good news?” Did she faintly echo my 


words ? or, as her face from which all colour 
had passed peered into mine, and searched it 
in infinite hope and infinite fear, did our two 
minds speak without need of physical lips ? 
“ Good news?” 

“ Yes,” I whispered. 
Indians did not—” 

“Alfred!” Her cry rang through the 
room, and with it I caught her in my arms 
as she fell. Beard and long hair, and scar 
and sunburn, and strange dress—these which 
had deceived others were no disguise to her— 
my wife. I bore her gently to the couch, 
and hung over her in a new paroxysm of 
fear, “A doctor! Quick! A doctor!” I 
cried to Mrs. Williams, who was already 
kneeling beside her. “Do not tell me,’ I 
added piteously, “that I have killed her?” 

“No! no! no!” the good woman answered, 
the tears running down her face. “ Joy does 
not kill!” 


“He is alive. The 


An hour later this fear had been lifted from 
me, and I was walking up and down the library 
alone with my thankfulness; glad to be 
alone, yet more glad, more thankful still, 
when John came in with a beaming face. 
“You have come to tell me—” I cried 
eagerly, pleased that the tidings had come 
by his lips“ to go to her? That she will 
see me?” 

“ Her ladyship is sitting up,” he replied. 

“ And Lord Wetherby?” I asked, pausing 
at the door to put the question. “ He left 
the house at once?” 

“Yes, my lord, Mr. Wigram has been gone 
some time.” 

Srantey J. WEYMAN. 
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POST-OFFICE PARCELS AND TELEGRAPHS. 





HERE is 
a difficulty 
in speak- 
ing of the 
Post - Office 
" without recur- 
ring at once to 
that ideal Post- 
master - General 
who, but a short 
Ae ie i > -./ | time since, was 
ty! | LA i} struck down in 

the discharge of 
his duties. Until 
comparatively 
recent years, the 
Post-Office has 
owed its popu- 
larity chiefly to 
reforms and im- 

provements 
forced upon it 
from without. 
This was the 


ol %- case with the 
az ne. Penny Post, 
and with most 

of the earlier improvements in the mail 
service. The late Mr. Scudamore seems 
to have been the first official possessing at 
once the popular instinct and the power of 
organisation, and while he was the ruling 
spirit at the Post-Office the Savings Bank 
and the Telegraphs were added to its labours. 
Mr. Scudamore was deposed ; and the Post- 
Office ceased to do more than furnish an 
occasional paragraph to the papers, till Mr. 
Fawcett took office. Mr. Fawcett at once 
realised the value for social purposes of the 
machinery which moved at his bidding. He 
set himself to consider in what directions it 
was best fitted to do useful work, and at the 


same time he lost no opportunity of improving 
the good understanding between his Depart- 
ment and the public. While resolutely setting 
his face against the tendency to snub, which is 
a besetting sin of officialism, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of dwelling in public upon the services 
of the Department and theanxiety which exists 
amongst good officials to do thoroughly well 
the work allotted to them. Inside the Post- 
Office he took care to let it be known that he 
personally valued the labours of the humblest 
letter-carrier, and thoroughly appreciated the 
zeal and energy shown by the working staff 
throughout the country. In his first year of 
office he succeeded in carrying through Parlia- 
ment two most popular measures—the Act for 
enabling savings bank depositors to invest in 
Government stock and that inaugurating 
Postal Orders. At the same time he intro- 
duced another aid to thrift, the use of stamp- 
slips for savings bank deposits, by means of 
which the minimum deposit was reduced 
from ls. told. And he set on foot an inquiry 
into the comparative failure of the induce- 
ments offered by the Government for the 
purchase of annuities and insurances, and 
got rid of many formalities which tended to 
make the system unpopular. 

But the social reform with which Mr. 
Fawcett’s name will be most prominently 
associated is the Parcel Post. The idea of 
carrying parcels by post is well nigh as old as 
the post itself. Parcels were carried by the 
London Penny Post in the time of Charles IT. 
A few years later the officers and messengers 
engaged on this service are found complaining 
that the Controller “forbids the taking in 
of any band-boxes (except very small) and 
all ‘parcels above a pound, which when they 
were taken did bring in a considerable 
advantage to the office, they being now at 
great charge sent by porters into the city, 
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and coaches and watermen into the country, 
which formerly went by Penny Post mes- 
sengers, much cheaper and more satisfactory.” 
About the same time, during the war with 
France, very curious parcels were entrusted 
to the Post-Office for conveyance to the 
Continent ; “ Fifteen couples of hounds going 
to the King of the Romans with a free pass ;” 
“Two servant-maids going as laundresses to 
my Lord Ambassador Methuen.” These 
must be taken, however, to be casual con- 
signments, and no systematic parcel service 
sprang out of them. Sir Rowland Hill in 
his day looked forward to the carriage of 
parcels by post, but was deterred from the 
endeavour to realise his wishes bythe difficulty 
(which has always been the lion in the path) 
of making fair terms with the railway com- 
panies. On the Continent, where this diffi- 
culty does not exist, parcels have long been 
conveyed by post, and in 1880an international 
parcel post was organised ; but England was 
unable to avail herself of the benefit of the 
arrangement. Communications were opened 
with the great carrying agencies on the sub- 
ject of a parcel post, but it was long before 
any terms could be arranged. At length 
the choice had to be made between an in- 
definite postponement of the post and an 
arrangement with the railway companies 
which would give them more than half the 
profit for much less than half the work. But 
Mr. Fawcett never hesitated where the benefit 
of the public was concerned. Much as he 
disliked paying more than was equitable to 
astute railway directors and managers, he 
would not let this feeling stand in the way of 
a great social improvement. The necessary 
concessions were therefore made, the Parcel 
Post Act passed through Parliament in the 
crowded session of 1882 without opposition, 
and the post had been in operation more than 
a year when its author was snatched away. 
At the time of Mr. Faweett’s death the 
first clear indications were coming to the 
surface that the Parcel Post would not fail 
in attaining that popularity which had been 
predicted for it. Anticipations were at first 
undoubtedly disappointed. So large an influx 
of parcels had been thought possible that 
fears were expressed for the regular working 
of the letter mails. The new service was 
mounted in such a way as to work independ- 
ently of the ordinary post, and all arrange- 
ments were made for dealing with a large 
number of parcels. The public however did 
not bite freely. In August, 1883, the first 
month, the Post-Office carried a million and 
a half of parcels, or at the rate of nearly 
eighteen millions anda half in the year. The 


numbers increased rapidly in the three con- 
cluding months of the year, but fell off again 
in the spring, and it was not till a complete 
year had passed, and it was possible to com- 
pare month with month, that that steady 
increase was discernible which is sure proof 
of popular favour. In October, 1884, the 
last month completed before Mr. Fawcett’s 
death, the increase in the number of parcels 
over that carried in the preceding October was 
18 per cent. Since that time the number 
has steadily risen, and the Post-Office now 
carries more than 33,000,000 parcels in the 
year—far above the number originally esti- 
mated. The average weight of parcels is 
still, however, much lower than was expected. 
The parcel rates, it will be remembered, are 
3d. for 1 lb., and 1}d. for every succeeding 
pound up to 11 lbs. It might have been 
thought that the average weight would be 
more than half the maximum, but on the 
contrary, it has invariably since the com- 
mencement of the post been below 3 ]bs., and 
still shows no tendency to increase. This, it 
will be seen, brings the average postage to 
less than 6d., and when it is added that the 
great bulk of the parcels carried (more than 
nine-tenths) travel by rail, and that in every 
such case the railway companies take 55 per 
cent. of the postage, it is obvious that the 
Post-Office is not over-paid for the work it 
does. 

For a parcel cannot be handled in the 
same summary way or in the same space as a 
letter, and economy of time and room is of 
the essence of cheap mail-work. To begin 
with, a parcel cannot, like a letter, be posted 
ina box. It must be taken to the counter 
of a post-office, where its weight, size, and 
stamps can be checked, For this purpose, at 
the General Post-Office, a separate room with 
a long counter, on the ground floor of the old 
building, is provided.” From this room the 
parcel is transferred by means of a shoot to 
the sorting and despatching room, a large 
airy department, which has been obtained 
partly by developing the basement of the 
building and partly by excavating under the 
yard. Lined with glazed white bricks and 
lighted by windows high up in the walls, this 
underground workshop has anything but a 
gloomy appearance ; and in it is transacted 
the busy scene sketched on the opposite page. 
As soon as the parcels reach the room they are 
sorted into baskets, varying in depth from 
about a foot at one end to eighteen inches at 
the other, and constructed to fit into a kind 
of crate or framework which stands in the 
middle of the room and can be approached 
from each side. These sorting-baskets are 
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labelled for various districts in 
London and for the depéts which have been 
formed in the neighbourhood of the great rail- 
way stations. When they are full, they are 
taken from the framework, and drawn to 
the great posting-baskets which are to convey 
the parcels on their next stage, and the out- 
ward appearance of which has become very 
familiar by this time to all travellers by rail. 
In these the parcels are packed, a second 
loose lid being used when the basket is not 
full, to keep its contents in place. When 
packed and secured the baskets are wheeled 
off to the hydraulic lift, by which they are 
raised to the world above, where they take 
their place in the proper waggon and com- 
mence their journey. 

Although it is impossible to handle parcels 
with the same rapidity as letters, practice is 
enabling the sorters and packers tomakequick 
work of the continual emptying and re-filling 
of baskets, and at a busy time there is plenty 
of activity and bustle in the parcel-rooms. 





PARCEL SORTING ROOM, GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 








From a Drawing by Harry FcurRnNiss 


At Christmas a severe strain is put upon 
the force. At many offices the number of 
parcels is double that dealt with in an 
ordinary week. The increase begins about 
the 22nd, when well-regulated people who 
are always in time send off their Christmas 
presents, and tradesmen begin to execute 
their country orders. On the following day 
there are perhaps fifty per cent. more; and 
on the 24th the rush culminates, and nearly 
as much work is done as in the other two 
days together. One of the great depits, 
such as that at the London‘and North- 
Western Station, is worth a visit on such 
an occasion. Every kind of article from an 
umbrella to a bottle of whiskey is to be found, 
and of course there is a certain proportion of 
badly packed parcels, Sometimes the care- 
lessness goes so far as to lead to the loss of 
the address and then some one may perhaps 
be disappointed of his Christmas dinner. No 
less than 74,000 parcels could not be delivered 
during the last post-office year owing to 
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THE BATTERY ROOM, GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 
From a Drawing by Harry FURNiss. 


insecure packing and incomplete addresses. 
Indeed upon the very first day of the Parcel 
Post a notable instance of bad packing was 
afforded. A number of leeches escaped from 
the bottle in which they were travelling, 
and were found strolling over the floor of the 
General Post-Office. And last Christmas at 
Euston a fine hare and a goose were both 
stranded owing to the loss of the scrap of pa- 
per which was their only covering, and which 
alone afforded any clue to their destination. 

The Parcel Post was unduly slow at start- 
ing. Parcels were a couple of days on a 
journey which occupied a letter half a day ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Post- 
Office suffered severely in competition with 
the railway companies in consequence. But 
this fault has now been mended. Parcels 
and letters generally travel together, and the 
only difference in treatment which affects 
the public is that a parcel, like a book- 


packet, may have to be posted half-an-hour 
sooner than a letter, or may be delivered an 
hour later. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, when Post- 
master-General, made the experiment of de- 
spatching a hundred pairs of parcels to places 
selected haphazard, one of each pair being 
sent by post and one by rail. In seventy- 
one of the hundred cases the parcel was 
delivered sooner by post than by rail, the 
advantage in time being on the average more 
than five hours. Moreover the Post-Office 
in every case delivered its parcel at the 
address, while in many cases the railway 
company only took it to the nearest station, 
whence it had to be fetched by the recipient. 
In the great majority of cases, moreover, the 
postage was less than the charge by rail. 
With these advantages the Parcel Post will 
probably in the long run do what was origin- 
ally predicted of it, absorb the greater part 
of the traffic in small parcels. In many 
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respects, besides, I find the service has been 
much improved since it was first instituted. 
Not only has the maximum limit been raised 
and the scale of payment been made more 
favourable to the public ; but the Postmaster- 
General has given compensation to the 
amount of twenty shillings for the loss of a 
parcel or injury to its contents ; and a parcel 
may be insured to the value of £10 for the 
trifling payment of 2d. Moreover a Parcel 
Post has been established to all the principal 
European countries and to most of the 
Colonies. With the introduction of these 
improvements the service inaugurated by Mr. 
Fawcett may be considered to have passed 
from infancy to vigorous youth. 





THE SWITCH-BOARD, INSTRUMENT GALLERIES, GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 


From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


But we must turn to that large addition to 
the work of the Post-Office which was made 
some fifteen years ago under the auspices of 
Mr. Scudamore. The postal service is inter- 
esting on account of the extent of its organ- 
isation and the efficiency with which it works. 
The telegraph department is remarkable from 
the extraordinary nature of the force which 
it makes subservient to men’s convenience. 
What, for instance, is more marvellous than 
that men living hundreds of miles apart, 
should be talking to each other, thanks toa 
certain chemical process which is taking place 
in absolute silence in a number of jars stand- 
ing on shelves in the General Post-Office? Yet 
this is nothing but a statement of the very 


elementary truth that electricity is produced 
by means of a galvanic battery. There are 
in the new Post-Office building three miles 
of gallipots containing the chemical agents 
by means of which all the telegraph wires 
which leave London are charged with elec- 
tricity.. Each pot is known as a cell, and a 
varying number of cells, sometimes four, 
sometimes eight or more, form a battery. 
From each battery two wires are conducted 
to an upright board, known as a switch- 
board, where they are attached to a pair of 
brass knobs, each knob being numbered. 
Hence the wires are conducted to correspond- 
ing knobs on a similar board in the Instru- 
ment Room at the top of the building and 
from this board they find their way 
to the instruments themselves and 
out of the building on their round 
of work, long or short as the case 
may be. The instrument galleries 
‘are not marked by the same dig- 
nified repose as the battery-room. 
On the contrary they produce that 
sense of excitement and bewilder- 
ment which is associated in most 
minds with the machinery annexe 
of an exhibition. We have all heard 
the click-click of a telegraph instru- 
ment in a railway station or post- 
office. Imagine five miles of such 
instruments, and fourteen hundred 
, telegraphists at work at once, and 
{add to the musketry rattle thus 
produced a heavier artillery in the 
constant snap of the valves of pneu- 
matic tubes, and some idea will be 
gained of the effect on the hearing 
alone. Looking along the galleries 
we see rows of broad writing-tables 
at which men and women sit face to 
face separated by their instruments 
and generally by a glass screen, 
above which are shaded lamps and 
trays to hold telegraph forms. ‘The vista is 
endless, for the galleries run round the 
four sides of the building and across its 
centre, light being admitted on the inner 
sides by means of small quadrangles, and 
the building covers very nearly an acre of 
ground. Lately an additional story has 
been added to the building, and over this 
also the telegraphists and their instruments 
have flowed. It is calculated that even this 
additional accommodation will shortly be 
exhausted ; and the Post-Office has recently 
pulled down the Queen’s Hotel and the old 
Bull and Mouth Receiving House, in order 
to erect upon this site another huge pile of 
buildings. 
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FOUR MESSAGES OVER THE SAME WIRE, 


From a Drawing by Harry FURNIss, 


There are in all about 2100 telegraphists 
now employed in the General Post-Office, 
of whom over 700 are women. They aro 
not allowed to leave the building during 
their hours of duty, and extensive cloak- 
rooms, kitchens, and refreshment-rooms havo 
been provided for their use in a separate 
building on the other side of Bath Street, 
access being given by two bridges. A good 
telegraphist may earn as much as £190 a year, 
with the prospect of promotion to the post of 
superintendent, when he may rise to £350. 
When the long hours and constant attention 
required of a good operator are taken into 
account these wages certainly do not seem 
high. But, as Mr. Fawcett said in the 
House, the public cannot be generous and 
get a cheap article at the same time. To 
obtain cheap telegrams a fair market rate of 


wages must be adhered fc, and that the 
present rates are fair is shown by the com- 
petition for the appointments. 

Five out of every eight messages which 
are sent over the post-office wires pass 
through the instrument-room at the General 
Post-Office, or in other words more than thirty 
millions of messages in the course of the , 
year. At one time a larger proportion of 
messages were sent direct from place to place, 
but it was found that this system led to some 
wires being only half employed while others 
were overcrowded, and the tendency has for 
some years been entirely in the direction of 
centralisation in telegraph work, The busiest 
time for ordinary messages is from ten to 
one in the morning ; for the Stock Exchange 
and the betting fraternity—the best patrons 
of the telegraphs—as well as commercial men 
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generally, are busiest between these hours. 
But after six in the evening the work takes 
another complexion. Press messages then 
begin to throng the wires. These messages 
are sent under Act of Parliament at a lower 
rate than ordinary messages. No more than 
one shilling for a hundred words. is paid 
by the proprietor of a newspaper for the 
messages of his correspondents if sent between 
six in the evening and nine in the morning ; 
during the day the charge is a shilling for 
seventy-five words. Moreover a duplicate 
message can be sent to a second newspaper 
for an extra payment of only 2d. for every 
hundred or seventy-five words as the case 
may be. Some newspapers find that even 
these advantages are not sufficient for their 
purpose, and they hire the exclusive use of 
a wire between certain points during the 
evening and night; and over this wire any 


quantity of matter can be sent without © 


payment beyond a fixed rental. Independ- 
ently of the matter passing over these 
special wires, the average number of words 
supplied to each newspaper has risen from 
4,000 a day, when the telegraphs passed into 
the hands of the State, to about 20,000, 
while on a special occasion, such as the 
introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill, over a million words have been sent in 
a few hours. It may be imagined that the 
Post-Office does not profit by sending this 
great quantity of news at so low a rate, and 
were it not for the despatch with which the 
work is done, the loss would probably be 
greater still. We can all judge of the rapidity 
with which news is transmitted from the fact 
that we often read in our newspapers the 
reports of long speeches made at distant 
places within a few hours of their delivery. 
We realise better, however, what ingenuity 
and labour contribute to this result when we 
are told that messages can be sent and 
received over certain instruments at the rate 
of 450 words per minute. 

It has taken many steps in invention and 
adaptation to achieve this result. In the first 
place nearly all telegraphic signalling is con- 
ducted by means of an artificial alphabet, in 
which each letter is represented by a com- 
bination of two signals. In the single needle 
telegraphic instrument which is commonly 
seen in post-offices and railway stations, and 
of which the Post-Office has nearly 4,000 in 
its service, the two signals are deflections of 
the needle to the right and to the left re- 
spectively. One deflection to the right repre- 
sents one letter, one to the left another, one 
right and one left a third, and so on. In 
constructing the alphabet the simplest sym- 
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bols are not adopted for the first letters, but 
for those which are used most. The letters 
e and ¢ are found to be those most frequently 
used, and e is therefore represented by a 
deflection to the left and ¢ by one to the 
right. The letters next in demand are a, i, 
n, and m, and these are accordingly indicated 
each by two deflections of the needle, i by 
two to left, m by two to right, a by one left 
and one right, and » by one right and one 
left. Letters less constantly in use are indi- 
cated by combinations of three and four 
deflections. Thus a complete alphabet is 
formed, no letter of which requires more 
than four deflections to represent it. The 
deflections of the needle are produced, in the 
usual form of the instrument, by moving a 
handle to left and to right, and no special 
skill is required to work the instrument 
slowly, though, as may be imagined, long 
practice is required to attain rapidity in 
sending messages. The single-needle instru- 
ment is the cheapest to make and the most 
economical to maintain, and it is consequently 
best adapted to places where there is not a 
great pressure of work and no great rapidity 
is necessary. The utmost speed that can be 
attained by it, however, is about thirty-five 
words per minute, and the average rate not 
more than twenty-five ; it commonly sends 
about thirty average messages in the hour. 

A much quicker instrument is that known 
as the Sounder, one of which will be recog- 
nised by its wooden hood in one of our artist’s 
pictures. In this instrument no visible signal 
is made, but the message is read from a 
succession of sounds. Each signal consists of 
two taps or ticks. Two taps in quick succes- 
sion take the place of a deflection to the left, 
and two taps with a longer duration between 
them @ deflection to the right. We thus 
have a short and a long signal, and these are 
represented on paper as a dot or short stroke 
and a dash or long one. An alphabet is 
constructed by a combination of dots and 
dashes, similar to the combination of left and 
right deflections used with the single-needle 
instrument. The letter e is represented by a 
dot, ¢ by a dash, ¢ by two dots, m by two 
dashes, and so on. Thus with combinations 
of dots and dashes not exceeding four in 
number not only any letter of the English 
alphabet but other sounds such as the soft 
German ii, d, and 6 can be formed. It may be 
imagined that it takes long practice- to read 
off a Sounder with quickness and accuracy, 
and some telegraphists never attain the art. 
A skilled operator, however, can regd the 
instrument faster than he can write down 
what he hears, so that the limit of speed is 














the rate at which a man can write. At the 
transmitting end the instrument is worked 
by the simple tapping of a key, care being 
taken to distinguish as in music between the 
length of the notes. A dash or long signal 
in acoustic telegraphy equals three dots or 
short signals. Between each of the signals 
making up a letter a stop of one dot must be 
counted, between each of the letters of a 
word a stop of three dots, and between two 
words a stop of five dots. The Sounder has 
many great advantages and does more work 
in the day than any other instrument which 
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loped. The alphabet of dots and dashes, 
generally known as the Morse alphabet), can 
by means of another instrument be actually 
written in ink on a slip of paper at the end 
at which the message is received. At many 
of the desks at the General Post-Office narrow 
strips of pale green paper will be seen slowly 
unwinding from a complicated construction 
which by the very ignorant might be mis- 
taken for a sewing-machine. If one of these 
strips is examined it will be found to contain 
a series of long and short strokes in black 
ink. These are messages written in the 


LADY TELEGRAPHISTS. 
Prom a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


is not self-working. Sixty messages can be 
sent over it in the course of an hour, or 
double that transmitted by the single-needle. 
In America the Sounder has displaced almost 
every other instrument, and though it is not 
so popular in England, many specimens will 
be seen in the instrument galleries at the 
General Post-Office, and the visitor may, if he 
likes, try to decipher the rapid tick-tick of the 
instrument, not, we fear, with much success. 

It is in another direction, however, that 
the most rapid telegraphy, that employed in 
transmitting press messages, has been deve- 


Morse alphabet, and the operator will be seen 
cutting the strip into various lengths which 
are distributed amongst other operators to 
be written out in long hand. Thus the 
limit of rapidity imposed by the rate at 
which a man can write is abolished, since 
half a dozen writers can be employed on the 
strips discharged from one instrument. But 
this alone would not be of great service, since 
there is a limit to the speed with which the 
instrument can be worked at the transmitting 
end. It is worked by a key, and, as in the 
case of the Sounder, certain intervals have to 
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be observed ; and it is found that the quickest 
operator cannot play off more than forty words 
a minute with accuracy. The invention which 
enables that great speed of which we spoke a 
short time since to be attained is one which dis- 
penses at either end with the actual manipula- 
tion of the instrument. The ingenuity of 
Professor Wheatstone contrived a system by 
which the mere insertion of a strip of paper at 
one end of the line prints the Morse characters 
in the way already described at the other. 
The strip of paper which brings about this 
wonderful result is punched with holes, and 
it is owing to the mode in which the strip 
thus punched affects the electric current in 





AUTOMATIC TELEGRAPHY. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


passing through the transmitting instrument 
that dots and dashes are printed by the 
receiving instrument at the other end of the 
line. The punching of the paper which may 
be seen going on at the Post-Office at any 
time, is done by means of an instrument 
with three keys called the “ Perforator.” 
When one of these keys is struck three holes 


Oo 
in a vertical line thus, » are punched on the 
Oo 


paper ; when the second is struck one hole in 
the middle of the strip only ; and when the 
third is struck, two holes in the middle of 
the strip are punched, and also one hole above 
and one below at an angle to each other, 


Oo 
thus oo. The holes in the middle are smaller 
° 


than the others, and are merely used to move 
the paper along by means of a star wheel in 
the perforator. The larger holes represent 
a dot when they are in a line and a dash 
when they are at an angle. Thus we have 
again the means of representing the Morse 
alphabet by means of these dots, The letter 
e, which in the single-needle instrument is 
represented by a deflection to the left and in 
the written Morse alphabet by a dot, is repre- 
sented on the punched paper by two holes ina 
vertical line, and the figure ¢ by two holes 
at an angle. When the strip containing 
two holes in a vertical line passes through 
the Wheatstone instrument at one end of the 
line, a dot or short stroke is printed on the 
green strip at the other end, and when two 
holes in an inclined line pass through, a dash 
or long stroke is printed at the other end. 
Thus by a purely mechanical process the 
punched strip reproduces in dots and dashes, 
perhaps a couple of hundred miles off, the 
identical message which has been put into 
the instrument. It is by this means 
that the astonishing rate of 450 words a 
minute can be attained and that we read a 
speech made at Birmingham or Edinburgh in 
all our London papers within a few hours. 
Even the punching is at the General Post- 
Office made easier by calling in aid mechanical 
power. The keys of the machine are elsewhere 
struck by small mallets, but at the Post-Office 
the air pressure employed in the building to 
work the pneumatic tubes is used to work 
the perforator, and by this means the machine 
may be worked by three piano keys easily 
depressed by the finger. Moreover the power 
brought to bear is sufficient to punch as 
many as six strips of paper at once, while 
the average rate attained is about forty 
words per minute. Thus it requires many 
perforators working simultaneously to keep 
an automatic instrument employed, while 
as many clerks at the other end may 
be kept occupied in translating the 
printed tape into ordinary long hand. But 
the perforators can supply six automatic 
instruments as well as one, and thus six 
different places may be enabled to receive 
the message at the same time. In practice, 
the simultaneous transmission of messages is 
carried still further. A certain circuit, con- 
taining perhaps five towns, is supplied with 
automatic machines. Whenever the machine 
in London is fed with the punched ribbon 
each of the other towns receives the green 
printed slip at the same moment. For press 
work this arrangement is invaluable. Mes- 
sages are handed in by some news agency 
like the Press Association to be sent to a 
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long string of country papers, and to various 
exchanges and news-rooms besides. _Meny of 
the towns are on circuits supplied by the 
automatic instrument. Six of these circuits 
can be set in motion by the work done by 
one perforator, and each flashes the news to 
a circle of four or five towns at the same 
moment. At the provincial post-office the 
telegraphist knows from the nature of the 
message and the instruction sent with it 
where it has to be delivered, and, as quickly as 
men can write, the news is disseminated 
through the town to the various papers and 
institutions entitled to receive it. 

One instrument which dispenses with the 
use of any artificial code is to be 
seen at the Post-Office. This is 
known as Wheatstone’s A BC 
instrument. It consists in ap- 
pearance of two dials like the 
face of a clock, round each of 
which the letters of the alphabet 
are inserted. One dial is used 
for sending, the other for receiv- 
ing, messages. On the sending 
dial each letter is supplied with 
a key, and below it is a handle. 
When the handle is turned and 
one of the keys depressed the 
pointer on the dial revolves and 
stops opposite the correspond- 
ing letter, and at the same mo- 
ment at the other end of the line 
the pointer on the indicating dial 
points to the same letter. Thus 
any one who can spell out a 
word can work the instrument, 
and it has consequently been 
found very suitable for private 
use,—for example, in connect- 
ing a private house and a place 
of business, where the telegraph 
is worked by ordinary. clerks 
and servants. It is, however, 
very slow, the average rate of 
working not exceeding five 
words a minute, and it is also 
expensive, for though simple in visible 
working its mechanism is exceedingly deli- 
cate and complicated. It is being rapidly 
superseded for private use by the telephone, 
and will probably soon be confined to a few 
small village post-offices where few messages 
are sent and no trained labour can be em- 
ployed. The instrument is interesting in 
one respect that it is worked entirely by 
electro-magnetism without the aid of any 
galvanic battery. 

There is another direction in which tele- 
graphy is developing. Means have been 
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found by which messages may be sent over 
the same wire in contrary directions at the 
same time. . Thus, while London is speaking 
to Birmingham, Birmingham may, over the 
identical wire, at the same time be speaking 
te London. This is called duplex telegraphy, 
and instruments working on this principle 
may be seen at the General Post-Office. 
Even this wonderful arrangement has been 
improved upon, and by means of what is 
called quadruplex working, the same wire 
may be utilised for two messages in each 
direction ; and in America a Mr. Delany 
has even invented a multiplex instrument by 
which six messages may travel simultaneously 





KEEPING TIME BY ELECTRICITY. 
From a Drawing by Harxy FvrRsiss. 


over thesame wire in one direction or the other. 
The economy of posts and wires resulting 
from such inventions and from the rapidity 
with which messages are now transmitted is 
shown by the fact that an increase of more 
than 300 per cent. in message work has neces- 
sitated an increase of only 150 per cent. in 
mileage of wires. And this is no trifling con- 
sideration. For not only are posts and wires 
expensive things, but there are many difficul- 
ties in carrying them from point to point. A 
line of telegraph in England is in a some- 
what similar position to a sewage farm ; 
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every one acknowledges it to be the right 
thing, but every one objects to its presence 
in his immediate neighbourhood. The gentle- 
man who finds it the greatest convenience to 
have a telegraph station in the village within 
half a mile of his house, yet objects to the 
intrusion of a single post in his drawing-room 
view, and will not allow his park trees to be 
lopped to allow a wire to be carried along 
the adjoining road. Every one is prone to 
resort to the cry that the wires should be 
placed underground. But not only is the 
expense of this process often ten times that 
of erecting an overhead line, but in long 
distances any considerable length of under- 
ground line sensibly retards the speed of 
working. Fortunately the feeling is not 
quite so strong as in the case of sewage farms, 
and the Post-Office is mostly able by the exer- 
cise of some ingenuity and diplomacy to meet 
reasonable objections and overcome unreason- 
ing opposition. But any one who enables two 
messages to be sent over a wire where only 
one could be sent before, deserves from the 
telegraphists the same species of praise which 
has always been accorded to the man who 
doubles the productiveness of the earth. 
Other forces besides electricity are called 
in aid in the conduct of practical telegraphy. 
The Central Telegraph Office is connected 
with all the district offices and some other 
metropolitan centres by tubes, through which 
small packets are blown in one direction and 
sucked up in the other. For transmission 
through these tubes half a dozen messages 
are taken together, rolled up, and placed in 
a small leathern pouch like a dice-box with 
an elastic band across the top. The dice- 
box is put in the mouth of the tube and 
is forthwith shot, to its destination in a few 
seconds. So great is the saving of time and 
labour effected by this pneumatic despatch, 
that the tubes have lately been provided 
with a room to themselves, so that they 
and the telegraph instruments may each 
have freedom to develop without encroaching 
on the space required for the other. In Paris 
and Berlin the system is still more popular, 
a kind of express post being organised in 
each place. In London the tube plays a 
leading part in the transmission of foreign 
messages. Nearly all the offices of the foreign 
cable companies are connected in this manner 
with the General Post-Office ; and some six 
thousand messages coming from or destined 
for abroad are blown along their journey 
to and from the Central Office in the course 
of a day. The longest tube, however, is 
that between the General Post Office and 
the House of Commons. It is more than 


two miles long, and the journey occupies six 
minutes. The total length of tube in London 
now exceeds 32 miles. 

It seems almost anomalous to speak of tele- 
graphic work and not to mention the tele- 
phone. There are, however, no telephones to 
be seen in the Post Office galleries, for this 
instrument does not at present occupy any 
prominent place in the Post-Office system. 
We all know that it enables two persons to 
talk directly to each other without the aid of 
any signal or the manipulation of any instru- 
ment. That it must have a great future 
cannot be doubted, but at present its use is 
confined to private connections between house 
and house, and to the institution known as 
the exchange. The exchange is.of the nature 
of aclub. A certain number of persons sub- 
scribe to it, and any two of these persons 
can at any time be put in a position to talk 
to each other. The Post-Office has twenty- 
seven of these exchanges, that at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne being probably the most perfect 
specimen of an exchange in England; the 
private telephone companies, which are 
licensed to carry on business by the Post- 
master-General, have many more. But the 
total number of telephone subscribers in 
England is only about 20,000, and there are 
more than half that number in New York 
alone. Saving of physical labour is much 
more important in America than at home, on 
account of the greater heat of the climate 
and the higher rate of wages for unskilled 
labour. 

In addition to the conversion of ordinary 
letters into the Morse alphabet many devices 
are employed by the Post-Office to facilitate 
the sending of messages. Thus it is of 
course necessary to note the time of handing 
in a message, so that it may take its proper 
turn. But as figures are indicated in the 
Morse alphabet by combinations of five signals, 
while letters never require more than four, it is 
found economical to construct a code of letters 
to note the time. For this purpose the twelve 
hours on the clock are indicated by the first 
twelve letters of the alphabet, J being 
omitted, and the same letters are used to 
indicate the twelve periods of five minutes. 
The intervening four minutes are in each 
case denoted by the letters RS W X. Thus 
by means of three letters any time may be 
indicated. A, for example, sent alone means 
1 o'clock, but AA means 1.5, while AB 
means 1.10, and ABS means twelve minutes 
past one. In addition to the time of handing 
in, many other items of information have to 
be telegraphed with each message besides its 
actual contents. Thus it is necessary in the 
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first place to tell the receiving office whether 
the message handed in isan ordinary message 
paid for by the public, a foreign, or press 
message, one on the service of the Post-Office, 
or one transmitted free by arrangement with 
a railway company or Government Depart- 
ment. It is also necessary to say whether 
the message is one for delivery from the 
receiving-station or for re-transmission by 
telegraph to another. For in all these cases 
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message, in order to insure accuracy, and the 
instructions as to the mode in which the 
message has to be delivered; and these 
several signals together with the prefix and 
the code-time are known together as the 
preamble of the message. 

Before even this preamble can be sent 
the office for which the message is in- 
tended has to be “called up.” . When 
only two stations are in communication the 


PNEUMATIC TUBES AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 
From a Drawing by Harry Fvuryiss. 


separate forms have to be used in taking 
down the message. Accordingly a letter 
such as I, which indicates that the message 
is an ordinary one for immediate delivery, or 
a combination of letters such as SP, which 
indicates that it is a press message, must be 
sent over the wires to prepare the receiving 
clerk at the office of destination. This letter 
or combination of letters is called the prefix. 
Further, the name of the office of origin has 
to be signalled, the number of words in the 


noise of the instrument is sufficient for this 
purpose. But when several stations are con- 
nected by the same wire, the attention of 
the particular station for which the message 
is destined must be secured. This is done by 
signalling, not the full name of the station, 
which would occupy time, but an abbreviated 
name, consisting of two or three letters, 
assigned to that particular station and known 
as its code name. Thus LV is Liverpool, 
EH Edinburgh, and soon. It will be seen 
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that much work has to be done before any 
part of the message handed in by the public 
is flashed over the wires. Moreover the 
simple transmission of a message in one 
direction is in many cases not deemed enough 
to insure accuracy. When the more common 
instruments, such as the single-needle, are 
used, and the operators are not specially 
expert, every word is’ acknowledged by a 
distinct signal sent back by the receiving to 
the transmitting office, and figures are always 
repeated in the reverse direction to ensure 
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PULPING OLD TELEGRAMS. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


accuracy. There is also an elaborate system 
of accounts, the message-forms handed in by 
the public being carefully checked at head- 
quarters with duplicates of the forms on 
which messages are delivered in order to see 
that all proper charges have been made and 
accounted for. The handed-in forms, or 
original telegrams, are kept for three months, 
during which time the Post-Office will produce 
them to the sender and receiver, but to no 
one else. They are subsequently converted 
into pulp by a machine such as that shown 
in one of our artist’s sketches—an apparatus 


which receives telegrams at one end and at 
the other gives out a thick white fluid, which 
again, under the pressure of heavy rollers, 
forms sheets of a soft dirty-grey material. 
Forty-one tons of telegrams can be thus 
pulped in a month, 

It will be seen from this slight sketch of 
telegraph-working, that what the public havo 
been in the habit of getting for a shilling is 
far more, from the point. of view of the Post- 
Office, than the mere transmission of twenty 
words. In the first place, until recently, the 
addresses of both sender and re- 
ceiver, which, on the average, 
extended to eleven words, were 
transmitted free of charge. Be- 
yond this must be taken into 
account the preamble, comprising 
on the average six words; the cal- 
ling up of the proper office, and 
the acknowledgments and repeti- 
tions necessary to insure accuracy 
of transmission, besides all the 
checking and account-keeping ne- 
cessary in an enormous business. 
Persons who talked of the possi- 
bility of sending a shilling tele- 
gram for sixpence, and spoke in 
that light-hearted way, with 
which we are all familiar, of the 
timidity and want of enterprise 
of the Post-Office, and the cer- 
tainty that large profits would 
accrue from low prices had of 
course no knowledge of the 
amount of work which each mes- 
sage represents. Nevertheless the 
demand for a cheaper telegram 
was reasonable enough, and was 
from the first favourably viewed 
by Mr. Fawcett. When the tele- 
graphs were transferred to the 
State in 1870 the number of 
ordinary messages telegraphed in 
the year was 9,000,000. In the 
year ending March 1885 it was 
thirty-three millions and a quar- 
ter. This is an enormous increase, but it 
took place mainly in the first ten years of 
the Post- Office administration. During 
those years there was an increase of twenty 
millions, while during the succeeding four 
years the whole increase was less than four 
inillions, and what is more ominous the rate 
of increase tended to diminish year by year, 
the increase of 1884-5 being little more than 
half that of the preceding year. It is true 
that the number of telegrams sent in England, 
per head of the population, has always com- 
pared favourably with other countries. But 
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then the number of letters sent in the United 
Kingdom is very much greater than in other 
countries, and judged by this standard, the 
telegraph has not been used to the extent 
which might have been expected. Thus in 
the United Kingdom each person sends 
forty letters in the course of the year, 
and in France only fifteen. But the pro- 
portion of telegrams to letters prior to the 
introduction of the sixpenny telegram was in 
England one to forty-four, while in France it 
was one to twenty-nine. Allthese facts pointed 
to a failure on the part of the telegraph to 
attain that popularity which might fairly 
be expected. Parliament, taking this view, 
in 1883 insisted, against the faint protests of 
the Government, upon a reduction in the 
minimum charge for a telegram to sixpence ; 
and the new system with which we are 
now all familiar, came into force on the 
Ist October, 1885. There was a lively 
controversy over the abolition of free 
addresses, before Parliament, at the instance 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, was induced to sanction 
the step; but it may fairly be said that the 
arguments for the change bore down all 
opposition by their superior weight. Under 
the old system there was no inducement to 


shorten either addresses or message, and the 
wires were constantly burdened with the 
transmission of useless matter. Now nothing 
is sent but what is necessary, and every word 
pays toll. 

It was in expectation of the sixpenny tele- 
gram that the additional story at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand was built, and a new room devoted 
entirely to pneumatic tubes. This additional 
space was not provided too soon, for the 
number of messages sent has increased by 
more than fifty per cent. since the reduction 
of charge. One can imagine the keen interest 
with which Mr. Fawcett would have watched 
the effect of the new mode of charge ; and, 
mingled with regret that he cannot chronicle 
for us the result of the reform which he did 
perhaps more than any one else to bring 
about, must be the wish, always present to 
his mind, that such agencies as the Post-Office 
and the telegraph may, not only by their 
direct operation, but by their more subtle 
influences on the production and distribution 
of commodities, continually tend to make 
life go more smoothly with all classes of the 
community, and especially with the poor and 
struggling. 
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THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
A CONFIDENTIAL EMISSARY FOR THE KING. 


4/S soon as the council rose 
the king hastened to his 
mother’s apartments in 
high delight at the pros- 
pect of exercising some 
part of his sovereignty. 
No sense of the gravity 
of the situation damped 
his boyish spirits, He was 
as excited as at the anticipation of a tourna- 
ment or a hawking party, where the sport 
might be expected to be particularly good. 
It must be remembered that he was only in 
his fifteenth year. 

The princess was not elaborate in her in- 
structions to Ralph Hardelot. He was to be 
the bearer of a message of general sympathy 
and goodwill: her keen woman’s judgment, 
sharpened by the urgent danger, taught her 
that the precise terms of a formal commission 
would be out of place. “You have seen,” 
she said, “that my son is of a gentle dis- 
position ; that nature hath made him to be a 
kind and gracious lord to his people, a lover 
of justice, a hater of oppression ; that it is 
not in- his heart to see the poor and weak 
wronged and pillaged by the rich and strong, 
but that they may trust him to hear and 
redress their reasonable plaints, as God and 
conscience constrain him. You have seen 
this and I trust you to make it known.” 

Ralph loyally and reverently accepted the 





eommission. He believed in his heart that 
the mother had rightly read her son’s 
character. 


“Tell them,” 


added Richard by way of 


W. Minto, AutTHor or “Crack or Doom.” 
> 


supplement, his air rendered more sober and 
thoughtful by his mother’s eulogy, “that as 
for these excessive wars of which they com- 
plain that the treasure of the kingdom can 
in no manner sustain them. I have a plan 
to bring our unhappy quarrel with France to 
an end when I come of age. The King of 
France is young like myself, and like myself 
has gallant uncles ; I will challenge them to 
fight out our quarrel in mortal battle, royal 
blood against royal blood, and the issue shall 
decide without any further damage or hurt 
to our innocent subjects.” 

When Ralph had gone the princess em- 
braced her son. “Courage, my fair son,” 
she said, “your kingdom will yet be saved, 
in spite of treachery.” 

In the evening Ralph was rowed down 
from the Tower to Greenwich. At the 
suggestion of the princess he had resumed 
the distinctive dress of a Wycliffian priest : it 
might serve as a passport. The long day 
was closing as he climbed the hill towards 
Blackheath and looked back on the gleaming 
river and the distant towers and spires. 

A few light words from his brother that 
afternoon had haunted him and filled his 
thoughts more than all the public tumult, 
which seemed so distant and dreamlike now 
in the peaceful evening light with the cool, 
silent river winding through the scene past 
the dim city. 

Clara Roos was free once more. The 
intervention of the princess had been success- 
ful: a dispensation had come at last from 
the hateful union. The princess had said 
nothing of this; the mother’s heart was full 
of nearer and greater anxieties, and if any 
thought of it crossed her mind the terrors of 
the situation banished her benevolent designs 
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in this slight affair till a more fitting occasion. 
There would be a time to make lovers happy 
when her son’s kingdom was saved. And 
Ralph had not exchanged a word with Clara. 
But he had seen her; their eyes had met ; 
and from that moment, though his sense of 
public duty was not abated, but on the con- 
trary immeasurably elevated and hallowed, 
his whole being had been under an irresistible 
spell. Love which he had held at bay so 
long had taken him as if at unawares, 
had rushed in upon him sweeping away 
every barrier, and established itself in full 
mastery. 

His covenant with himself to live in single- 
hearted service of God and man—it was not 
forgotten, it was simply overwhelmed, buried 
away, to rise to the surface only in harmoni- 
ous transfusion. He had no wish to bring 
it back in hard antagonism. He was mastered 
even beyond power to thiik of resistance or 
debate. A strange restful joy as of a dis- 
tracted nature reconciled with itself and 
restored from discord to harmony filled his 
whole soul, holding every faculty in willing 
servitude. 

At peace with himself at last ; and yet the 
peace that filled his soul was near akin to 
sadness. The world was fairer to him and 
yet he was not insensible of its miseries. 
Only somehow in his inner being there seemed 
to have been opened a deep fountain of hope 
that the miseries would pass, and that through 
them a better time would be reached. The 
sense of pain was not poignant enough to 
disturb the great calm that had descended 
on him like the peace of the stars after a 
storm. 

He was not so sanguine as he had been 
of his own immediate aims. He had not 
abandoned them ; he was ready to adventure 
his life for them calmly and without fear ; 
but his faith in his own individual strength 
was sobered by what he had felt of the 
mighty forces against which he had measured 
it. Masses of men bound together by custom, 
unable to see above custom, to tell evil from 
good within the bonds of it, savagely resent- 
ful of interference, what could the weak voice 
of persuasion avail against this? 

In his lonely days in prison he had medi- 
tated much. The weeks he had spent there 
had been like years in maturing his experi- 
ence. Was it only by violent convulsions 
that evil customs could be uprooted? Could 
right and justice be reached only through 
strife and confusion? He saw the poor 
robbed by their natural protectors, beaten 
when they asked for justice; would nothing 
but armed resistance and retaliation open 
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the eyes of their lords to this iniquity? 
Why did righteous lords, whom conscience 
made just and merciful, remain blind to the 
brutalities of their fellows? He saw foul 
greed fluttering like a harpy over the fair 
world of England, clutching at the livelihood 
of poor men and devouring it, sometimes 
merely wasting it in ugly malevolence. Would 
nothing but the clamour of insurrection scare 
this monster from its prey ? 

“Who goes there?” Ralph was interrupted 
in his sad reflections. 

He started and looked round. For a 
moment nobody was visible. Then from 
behind a clump of furze a man sprang up, 
and the next instant there appeared behind 
him half-a-dozen men in leather jackets with 
bows in their hands. 

He had reached the outposts of the in- 
surgents. 

He advanced towards them and doffing his 
hat asked to be guided to the captain of the 
commons. “I bear a message to him,” he 
said. 

“From whom?” 

“From the king.”’ 

They laughed. “The king does not send 
such as you on his errands.” 

“Tam known to your captain,” said Ralph. 

“You are known to me also,” said the 
man. “You are a spy. I saw you at 
Stourbridge Fair.” 

“ At least take me to your captain. What 
I have to say to him deeply concerns the 
cause of the commons.” 

The men demurred, and talked of short 
shrift for suspicious prowlers. , 

“ Bind me and blindfold me, if you please 
said Ralph extending his hands. 

This was agreed to after consultation, and 
the bandage was not removed from his eyes 
till he found himself in the presence of the 
leaders. 

It was a council of four, or rather a captain 
with a council of three, and in one of the 
number Ralph recognized his friend Simon 
d’Ypres, alias John Trueman, alias John 
Kirby. Kirby held the threads of the or- 
ganization: John Trueman’s fellows were 
the men selected months before throughout 
the counties to rise when the word of 
command should come. The Captain was 
Wat Tyler, whom we have met before. He 
brought military capacity and a genius for 
command to the combination: one of the 
most singular things about the insurrection 
is its complete collapse after his assassination, 
and nothing could more clearly testify to the 
power that carried it so far. John Ball, the 
heretic priest, was also there, the orator and 
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chaplain of the movement. Of all the leaders 
he was personally the most widely known 
and popular: the letters summoning the 
nts to rise were written in his name 
and in his hand. The other leader present 
at the Green Man, which, standing on the 
edge of Blackheath Hill, commanded a view 
of London over the flats of Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe, was Jack Straw, or Rakestraw, 
the captain of the Essex contingent. He 
had led his men that day to Hampstead 
Heath, and had crossed the Thames to con- 
cert operations with Tyler. The watch-fire 
at his headquarters, the inn which still bears 
his name, was visible from Blackheath ; no 
dark curtain of fog was stretched between 
the two points in those days. No wonder if 
the rich citizens of London were trembling, 
with the beacons of two such hosts blazing 
to north and south, and four-fifths of the 
populace eager to join hands with them. 

The room in which the leaders sat was 
furnished with plain deal, but there was 
some semblance of state in their council. It 
was an upper room of the hostelry in which 
the local guilds held their assemblies ; and it 
was provided with a raised platform or dais, 
on which stood the high-backed chair of the 
president and lower seats for other office- 
bearers. 

When Ralph was brought in by Lawrence 
Kirby, who acted as usher, Tyler was seated 
in the central chair and the other members 
of the council by his side. They had just 
parted with Sir John Newton, having heard 
his message, and were deliberating what 
action they should take. They were not 
satisfied with the promised conference at 
Rotherhithe. 

Ralph received a friendly but distant 
greeting from his acquaintances. From their 
grave looks of inquiry it was evident that the 
message was of more interest to them than 
the messenger; and the captain, speaking 
with the manner of a man who has no 
time to waste in ceremony, at once told 
him to declare what he was commissioned 
to say. 

They heard him in grave silence, without 
comment, sitting under the rude cross candle- 
stick hung from the ceiling, the gravity of 
their faces heightened by the strong light 
and shade. The assurance that the young 
king was personally favourable to them was 
welcome, but the absence of specific promise 
or proposal, coupled with the half-concession 
reported by Sir John Newton, was suspicious. 
When it was apparent that Ralph bore no 
definite plan of co-operation Ball became 
impatient and began to question him, and 


to ask whether there were any others at 
court as favourable as the king professed 
himself to the emancipation of the bondmen. 

Ralph could mention only the princess. 
“Then,” cried Ball impetuously, turning to 
his colleagues, “we must have the charters 
with us! We must not leave London without 
them. It is necessary that we see the king 
alone!” 

Tyler said nothing, but by a look admon- 
ished the impetuous speaker of his indiscre- 
tion in thus revealing their plans. Kirby also 
cast a reproving glance. The man of quiet 
intrigue and organization was often annoyed 
by the man of burning words. 

Ralph did not see this byplay, but as Ball 
seemed to address him made answer by way 
of excusing the king that he could not grant 
charters without the assent of his council. 

“We will be his council!” cried the fiery 
orator. “We will quicken their delibera- 
tions !” 

Then Kirby had a question to ask in his 
ordinary smooth, quiet voice. Did the king 
show the same willingness to remedy abuses 
when Ralph first conferred with him six 
weeks before ! 

Ralph assured him that it was so, an 
answer at which the little man’s keen eyes 
twinkled, while he suggested to the captain 
that Master Hardelot might now be dismissed 
with thanks to the king for his gracious 
message, and an answering assurance that 
they would ever be loyal to him and his 
heirs, that he need fear no hurt from them, 
and that in all they did they had regard to 
the honour of himself and the realm. 

Ball would fain have questioned Ralph 
farther about his treatment by the chancellor, 
an old enemy of the priest’s. The craven 
Newton, knowing how Sudbury was hated, 
had reported his opposition to the conference, 
and the acceptance of his resignation. Any- 
thing against Sudbury was very pleasing to 
John Ball, and he would fain have extracted 
from Ralph the particulars of his harshness 
to a blood relation manifesting sympathy 
with the commons. But Tyler checked him 
saying that they had weightier business in 
hand. It was not the captain’s fault that 
the popular hatred of Sudbury afterwards 
took so terrible a form; he did his utmost 
to confine the insurgents to definite demands 
and to obtain them without bloodshed. 


Ralph left the presence of the insurgent 
leaders with a heavy heart, which all his 
new-found joy and hope could hardly lift 
above the oppression of painful foreboding. 
On two points it was clear that they had 















made up their minds inflexibly: they must 
see the king in person, and they must have 
charters of emancipation under his seal. 
Further they were not in a mood to wait ; 
they must-have satisfaction at once. How 
indeed could they wait with a huge unpro- 
visioned mob behind them assembled to carry 


their demands with a rush ? - 


- When we compare the enterprise of the 
insurgents with the customs of the time it 
looks much less revolutionary than it does 
in the light of modern usage, and also much 
less wild and unpractical. It was no un- 
common thing in those days—a custom sur- 
viving from Anglo-Saxon times—for the 
people to break in upon and overawe the 
judicial and legislative deliberation. It was 
thus not so wild a scheme as it now looks for 
the peasantry of England to rise and try to 
coerce their rulers into the concession of 
freedom by a single act of the sovereign 
power. The novelty and also the danger 
lay in the breadth of the combination, and 
the enormous numbers and mixed character 
of the assembled multitudes. 

The insurgent leaders were evidently both 
determined and impatient ; and Ralph well 
knew that there was no lack of obstinacy on 
the other side. - The chances of a peaceful 
solution were small, and the horrors of a 
collision were such as imagination shrank 
from. 

He looked round him as he walked out 
into the fresh summer air, and raised his 
eyes to heaven in vain question what the 
end was to be, and why men were permitted 
thus to strive and grope in blind and furious 
quarrel. No restraint was put upon his 
movements as he left. An escort went with 
him to the edge of the camp, and he was free 
to make what observations he pleased. It 


was a peaceful summer night, the north-’ 


western sky chequered with streaks of cloud 
that still retained the glow of the departed 
day ; in the south-east the moon, but a little 
past its full splendour, shone with rays so 
enfeebled by the lingering light that they 
hardly cast a shadow from house and tree. 
So light was it in the upper sky that the 
ruddy glow of the watchfires hardly raised 
itself above the heath. They had been 
allowed to burn low, so that the smoke of 
the green wood should not obscure the field, 
and hundreds of little piles of embers glowed 
steadily at intervals over the wide expanse. 
Silence reigned through the camp, rendered 
all the more intense and impressive to him 
who knew what turbulence lay at rest there 
by the uneasy, fitful barking of distant dogs. 
‘When Ralph had come the camp had been 
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like a huge picnic of rough holiday-makers, 
alive with the uproarious noise of wild groups 
of dancers and singers. Fiddlers and clarionet- 
players were doing their utmost to make 
their instruments heard above the din. But 
as night fell this wild excitement had been 
sternly checked for fear of a surprise, and 
now there was dead silence, save for the 
moon-baying dogs. The dying fires that 
Ralph passed on his return were surrounded 
by reclining figures, many of them giving 
audible signs of the sleep that had overtaken 
them on the bare mother-earth, snoring up 
at the pale stars. As he looked round him 
in the soft moonlight at this strange bivouac, 
Ralph was conscious of a shapeless foreboding, 
a dull, vague apprehension of horrors that 
might happen when this vast slumbering 
mass should awake to a new day and a con- 
sciousness of its wrongs and its power. He 
had heard them with a bandage over his 
eyes in their boisterous, reckless excitement ; 
the change to silent slumber under the gentle 
sky had something awful in it : to what terror 
of enraged frenzy might not the next change 
be? Yet he looked up at the gracious light 
and through it to the faint twinkling stars, 
and a certain calm of resignation and trust 
subdued his troubled imagination. Even for 
the morrow there was a ray of hope in the 
young king’s desire to conciliate. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CORPUS CHRISTI DAY, 1381, 


Tuurspay the 13th of June was the festival 
of Corpus Christi, when the streets and 
churches of every town all over the Christian 
world were filled with that singular pageant 
intended to bring before the bodily eyes of 
the people the eternal claims of the Kedeemer 
and His martyrs to reverent gratitude and 
adoration. 

It was significant of the permanence of the 
church throughout all political commotions 
and changes that this solemn procession was 
not intermitted in London on that memorable 
Thursday. Some courage it needed to persist, 
for of all the great ceremonies of the Church 
there was none so likely to be subjected by 
an excited populace to unseemly insult or 
riotous interruption. Lollardy was spreading 
fast among the people, and in the eyes of the 
Lollards, who repudiated transubstantiation, 
the adoration ‘of the Host was a profane 
rite. On ordinary occasions even there were 
many who kept out of the way or refused to 
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uncover and bow the head when the sacred 
pyx was carried along the street. To send 
the procession through the city when London 
was surrounded by huge mobs, as bitterly 
hostile to the ministers of the Church as 
they were to the ministers of the state, and 
possessiug in both animosities the full sym- 
pathy of the populace, seemed like courting 
disorder. But no interruption occurred. The 
officiating priests with their sacred charge, 
the long train of white-robed choristers, 
Ursula and her maidens, Catherine and her 
wheel, Sebastian stuck full of arrows, St. 
George and the dragon, passed through 
Cheapside unmolested. It may have been 
that the personators of the martyrs trembled 
lest their acting should be turned into earnest, 
but jeers here and there from crowds buzzing 
with expectation of greater novelties were 
all the indignity they had to endure. 

It was the archbishop who had insisted 
that the ordinance of the Church should be 
observed. Sudbury was not in a mood to 
yield to popular clamour. In retiring from 
his high office in the State he had wrapped 
himself round with all the dignity of the 
Church. If he was no longer Lord High 
Chancellor of England he was still the Legate 
of the Pope and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
So fierce and so openly proclaimed was the 
popular hatred, and so little did his late 
colleagues show any disposition to shield 
him, that the full extent of his danger was 
only too manifest. Escape was impossible if 
he had wished it ; and reflecting on his toil- 
some climb out of obscurity, on the many 
heavy burdens he had borne, and the bitter 
ingratitude and calumny that was his reward, 
he had little desire to live, and prepared to 
endure the worst with dignity. 

He had remained all night in the Tower, 
and in the chapel there on Thursday morning 
he celebrated early mass before the king and 
his court, and dismissed them with his bless- 
ing to their interview with the insurgents at 
Rotherhithe. 

They rowed down from the Tower about 
ten o'clock. Ralph Hardelot had a place in 
the barge near the king. With characteristic 
impulsiveness Richard had made a prime 
favourite of the young man, and feeling the 
need of trusting some one in such a crisis, 
and regarding all the statesmen round him 
with suspicion as being possibly secret allies 
of his uncle Lancaster, he trusted Ralph 
implicitly. His nobles did not like this 
childish partiality, and spoke one to another 
about the intruder with contemptuous anger, 
but it was not a time to squabble with their 
royal master about such an insignificant 


person, and the princess seemed to approve 
of her son’s fancy to have the young man 
near his person. 

As they rowed down the river they found 
the banks by Rotherhithe crowded with a 
rugged and ragged mob of peasants. They 
also had been prepared by their chaplain for 
the work of the day; but in place of the 
solemn mass their morning service had been 
a rousing sermon from John Ball on the 
iniquity of bondage and the natural equality 
of man.} 

The attempt at a conference failed, as had 
been anticipated on both sides, except by the 
unreasonably sanguine. The nobles would 
not comply with the preliminary conditions 
of the insurgents, and the insurgents would 
do nothing till those conditions were granted. 

The young king indeed was eager to land. 
Ralph, seeing in this the only chance of 
averting a collision, had warmly advised 
him to trust his person with the insurgents. 
The king had all the fearlessness of his race 
and the boldness of the measure captivated 
his chivalrous imagination. As the event 
proved afterwards it might have been done 
with safety. It often happens in exceptional 


emergencies, where the ordinary maxims of 


policy do not apply, that the rashness of 
generous youth is wiser than the caution of 
suspicious experience. 

But the counsellors who accompanied the 
king would not hear of it. Lord Salisbury, 
who, backed by Arundel and Warwick, was 
now assuming the lead in the council, scouted 
the idea as madness. Rumour credited the 
rebel leaders with the infamous plan of 
getting possession of the king, massacring 
the nobles and the higher clergy, and ruling 
the country in his name. This seemed likely 
enough to the terrified nobles, and likely 
enough that the proposed conference was a 
trick—very transparent if a trick—for the 
easy accomplishment of the first step, the 
capture of the king. 

Their honesty, as Salisbury saw the matter, 
admitted of a very simple test. The leaders 
could easily make their grievances and their 
demands known from the bank without the 
king’s leaving his barge ; if they refused to 
do so it was plain to a child’s comprehension 
that they meant treachery. 


1 Ball’s famous text on the occasion— 
‘* Whan Adam dalf and Eve span 
Wo was thanne a gentilman !—” 

is sometimes referred to as if it had been his own 
composition. It was really a familiar country pro- 
verb, The equality of man in the primitive state 
was equally a commonplace, to be found in most 
deeds of manumission. It was in the practical 
application that Ball differed from his contemporaries. 
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Accordingly the barge was rowed close to 
the shore. Shouts of satisfaction had been 
raised when it appeared in sight. Conspicuous 
among the rough, grinning, and beaming 
rows of faces on the bank was the grave 
visage of Sir John Newton, who stood under 
guard hard by the leaders. He was there in 
painful jeopardy ; if the promise brought by 
him had not been kept his life would have 
paid the forfeit. 

The barge was slowed down and brought 
to a stand opposite the leaders, and at the 
sound of the herald’s trumpet the vast and 
noisy throng was hushed into strained ex- 
pectancy. 

The young king sent his clear treble across 
to the insurgent leaders. “Sirs, I am your 
king. I am come hither at your request, and 
I desire to know what is your will.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Tyler’s powerful voice was heard distinctly 
in answer :—“‘Our most redoubted lord, 
your faithful commons pray you to come on 
jand, and then we will show you what we 
lack.” 

This answer was ratified by loud shouts 
from the hosts behind. “ Yes, yes ; come on 
land,” came from a thousand throats. 

Richard turned eagerly to Salisbury, but 
the earl shook his head, and raising his hand 
made answer for the king that they must 
declare their will to him as they stood. 

Tyler for the commons decisively declined 
and the barge rowed away, amidst a frightful 
clamour of remonstrance. Again the barge 
was brought near and the offer to hear them 
from the shore repeated. It was again 
declined. 

Salisbury this time lost patience. To ex- 
pect him to be caught by such a manifest 
trick was too much. Raising his voice, and 
looking scornfully round on the dirty, ragged, 
and uncouth peasants, he called out to them : 
“Sirs, ye are not in such dress nor are 
your manners such that the king should 
speak with you.” 

With that he ordered the barge to be 
rowed back to the Tower. Whether the 
insurgents heard his petulant insult or not, 
there was no mistaking the significance of 
the action, and a storm of yells and hoots 
burst from the disappointed assembly. It 
is curious. how contemporary writers in speak- 
ing of this insurrection all refer to the 
terrific character of the noise made by the 
rebels. - Froissart repeatedly says that they 
shouted as if all the devils in hell were in 
them ; and Chaucer’s only reference to the 
rebellion touches on the same point. The 
truth is that whoever has heard the how! of 
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an angry mob has heard the most appalling 
sound in nature—most appalling to man at 
least. The bravest man in the king’s train 
turned pale before the tempest of hooting 
that pursued the barge up the river. 

Though Salisbury also lost colour he was 
tolerably at ease as regarded the results of 
his policy. Spies had reported to him that 
morning that the insurgents were poorly 
provisioned, as was to be expected with so 
hasty a gathering, and that many of them 
were already fasting for want of food; it 
was necessary, therefore, only to keep the 
gates of the city shut against the rabble, and 
in a few days they would be forced to disperse 
of themselves. The rout would be dispersed 
by hunger, and then—vengeance ! 


The policy was good. But the gates could 
not be kept shut. 

The royal party was not long returned to 
the Tower when the insurgents were batter- 
ing at the gates of London Bridge on the 
south and Aldgate on the east, and threaten- 
ing to pillage and burn the suburbs if they 
were not admitted. 

They had not long’ to wait. The news of 
their arrival spread like wildfire through the 
city, and the excitement became uncontroll- 
able. Thousands of sympathisers thronged 
to the gates. The ordinary watch and ward 
had been quadrupled, but what were sixteen 
men, however strong and well-armed as the 
order enjoined them to be, against such a 
multitude? The roaring mass outside might 
be held at bay by passive resistance of wall 
and portcullis ; but if they had to guard also 
against treason within, the end could not 
long be doubtful. 

The warders of the gates got no help from 
the panic-stricken nobles in their extremity. 
Of the eight thousand men-at-arms within 
the walls, ample if well handled for the 
defence of the city, not a pennon was ad- 
vanced to their support. Divided counsels, 
mutual suspicion, consciousness of guilt, 
abject cowardice—we know not what com- 
bined to produce this strange paralysis of 
the titled classes, but it is a signal illustra- 
tion of the anarchy against which the peasants 
rebelled, of the absence of public authority 
under which private selfishness had made 
itself intolerable. There was no lack either 
of men or of military leadership if a strenuous 
defence had been resolved upon. Two of the 
most famous captains of the age, Sir Robert 
Knolles and Sir Perducas D’Albreth, were 
in London at the time. But Knoiles was 
allowed to remain in his own house with six- 
score companions guarding his treasure— 
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treasure amassed out of the plunder of 
France ; and Sir Perducas also lay quiet in 
his own lodging. The government in the 
Tower set this example of cautious isolation ; 
they had several hundreds at least of mail-clad 
men ready to harness, capable of scattering 
thousands of the half-armed peasants, but 
they remained inactive within the Tower 
walls, leaving the wealthy citizens to defend 
their homes as best they might. 

The city gates were opened after brief 
parley. What happened then? Indiscrimi- 
nate pillage and massacre? No: the wealth 
of the capital and the lives of the citizens 
were at the mercy of these armies of shoeless 
and ragged churls—discaligati ribaldi as the 
chronicler terms them—there was nothing 
but moral authority to restrain them ; but, 
strange to say, they resisted the temptation. 
They marched through the streets in order 
as peaceably as a modern “demonstration ” 
through Pall Mall and Piccadilly to Hyde 
Park. Their rising was in fact a demon- 
stration, not a bloodthirsty rebellion ; they 
had risen not for indiscriminate revenge or 
for retributive pillage, but for justice, and 
they were controlled by definite aims and 
marvellously strong leadership. 

Two great outrages on property were per- 
petrated that afternoon, but both were rough 
acts of exemplary punishment, and both were 
probably deliberately planned by the leaders 
as safety-valves for the excitement of their 
followers. Such a miscellaneous mob, full 
of hilarious energy, rejoicing in their un- 
wonted holiday from dull routine, plied with 
food and drink by the sympathetic and the 
sycophantic, bubbling over with the laughter 
of a self-satisfaction that a touch might 
kindle into destructive savagery, was danger- 
ous if left without definite occupation. It 
was well for the unprotected wealth of London 
that their energies were concentrated against 
the property of two of the greatest and most 
hated personages in the realm, John of Gaunt 
and Sir Robert Hales, the Lord High Trea- 
surer. The men of Kent entering by London 
Bridge, and the men of Essex, entering by 
Aldgate, marched right through London 
to John of Gaunt’s great palace at the 
Savoy, wrecked it, and set it on fire. But 
so sternly were the leaders bent on repress- 
ing anything that looked like private pillage 
that a caitiff who was found in possession of 
a silver cup, snatched out of the wealth of 
jewellery, ornaments, tapestry, and other 
treasures with which the palace was fur- 
nished, was summarily seized and flung with 
his plunder into the Thames. The Savoy 
Palace demolished, the wrath of the insur- 


gents was turned next against the belongings 
of the Knights of St. John, of which power- 
ful order Hales the Lord Treasurer was the 
Grand Master. The Temple was first wrecked 
and burnt, and next the like destruction 
overtook the property of the Hospitallers in 
Clerkenwell. 

Night fell at last on this day of terror for 
all who had anything to lose, and the citizens 
were left within their bolted and barricaded 
doors, trembling but untouched. The mass 
of the insurgents bivouacked outside the 
walls, in the open fields at Smithfield and 
Mile End. But it was late before the ex- 
citement in the city, the rowdyism of which 
had been stirred to its lowest depths, sub- 
sided ; and a disorderly mob, formed of the 
most eager and riotous elements in the whole 
huge gathering, took up their quarters in 
the open space on St. Catherine’s Hill, and 
made the summer evening hideous and 
terrible for the beleaguered inhabitants of 
the Tower. 

Late in the evening, within sound of the 
terrific bursts of discordant howling from 
the hill opposite, a council was held in the 
Tower, to which the lord mayor and other 
magnates of the city were invited. The 
young king went with a plan to propose and 
a royal determination to have his own way. 

The easy capture of the city gates had 
increased his suspicions of his regular coun- 
sellors, and thrown him still more unre- 
servedly upon the confidence of his young 
favourite. 

With Ralph the meditative sadness of the 
previous evening had given place to his 
natural energy and eagerness, and a high- 
strung resolution to be of service. There 
was no one near the king to point out what 
he saw to be the clear path, and when the 
princess consulted him he did not hesitate to 
speak out with all his force and urge that 
the king should put trust in the loyal pro- 
fessions of the insurgent commons. Their 
conduct during the day was all in favour of 
the honesty of their declarations, and showed 
also that the leaders had sufficient control 
over their followers to be able to guarantee 
what they promised. The damage inflicted 
on the king’s uncle and on the Order to 
which the treasurer belonged was quite in 
accordance with their good faith and their 
power to maintain discipline. Better, Ralph 
urged, grant what the leaders asked while 
their authcrity was still supreme; if the 
leaders made no way with their demands the 
control would probably soon pass out of their 
hands, and ungoverned and ungovernable 
fury take the place of docile obedience. He 
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volunteered to go out into the confusion, 
find the leaders, beg them to say through 
him what would give satisfaction, and arrange 
for a personal conference with the king if 
they required this for their followers as a 
public testimony of the king’s good-will. 

The argument approved itself to the king’s 
temper. The princess also was persuaded of 
its reasonableness. Before the meeting of 
the council Ralph made his way to the leaders 
and brought back from them their conditions 
for a conference on the following day. More 
than once he encountered members of the 
council about the Tower and their haughty 
looks showed him that his activity was 
observed and not approved of. 

They had heard of what he was doing and 
of the king’s willingness to meet the commons 
personally and grant the desired emancipa- 
tion. The princess saw them severally, and 
urged that it was better to yield this than to 
lose all, as in their desperate case they seemed 
only too likely to do. 

Then the wise men talked together in 
private chambers and in corners, and gradu- 
ally they arrived at an understanding that 
could not be openly expressed. They agreed 
to accede to the king’s wish and allow him 
to grant the charters of emancipation in his 
own name; but as for sanctioning those 
charters when they should have served the 
purpose of sending the rabble back to their 
homes contented—that could be left for 
future consideration. 

Of this private understanding however 
nothing was said at the meeting of the 
council, and the sturdy representatives of 
the city, Walworth, and Bramber, and Phil- 
pot, who were not in the secret, were aston- 
ished at the pusillanimity of the king's 
guardians. Walworth was all for vigorous 
action. With so many men-at-arms in the 
Tower and in private houses there was no 
cause for fear. Not one in twenty of the 
peasants was armed, and if a sally were 
made at night they might be killed by the 
score, he contemptuously said, “ like fleas.” 

But the cautious Salisbury did not care to 
run the risks of this heroic policy ; and his 
more excellent way, to pacify the churls with 
fair words in the meantime, was approved by 
the majority. The killing could be done 
more conveniently afterwards when they 
were separated. 

Ralph waited on the finding of the council 
in the apartments of the princess, looking 
out from a high window in the White Tower 
on the clamorous mob in the distance. Clara 
Roos was there. They understood one 
another at last though their love was still 
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unspoken. The princess looked on benig- 
nantly ; it was a relief from her cares and 
fears to witness the mute interchange of 
tenderness and trust, 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE MORROW OF CORPUS CHRISTI AT MILE 
END. 


THE scene enacted on the morning of Friday 
was one of the most striking in English 
history, but instead of being as it purported, 
the happy consummation of a great social 
change, it proved to be only the prologue to 
a perplexed and bloody tragedy. : 

Nevertheless the act proceeded at first 
with marvellous smoothness. 

The hill opposite the Tower was early 
astir. As the morning wore on the crowd 
became larger and more noisy, and, knowing 
nothing of the conclusion arrived at within, 
began a continuous roar, demanding that 
the king should come forth to speak to them. 
This was the burden of their cries in so far 
as they were articulate ; but voices were also 
raised clamouring for the heads of traitors 
and threatening to break in by force. 

Presently amidst the appalling din two 
heralds in tabards of white and red appeared 
on the leads of the western gate, and blowing 
their trumpets made proclamation that the 
king would go to Mile End soon after prime . 
to speak with his faithful lieges and hear 
what they had to say to him. Those near 
enough to hear ran back with the news, and 
then the drawbridge was lowered and the 
heralds rode out accompanied by a single 
horseman in the garb of a Wycliffian priest. 
The bridge was quickly raised behind these 
messengers of peace, and then they rode 
round by Mile End and Smithfield, where 
the bulk of the insurgents lay in good order, 
and back by St. Paul’s, halting now and 
again to repeat with blast of trumpet the 
welcome proclamation. 

Soon after nine the drawbridge was lowered 
—not to be raised again this time—and the 
royal party issued forth. Besides the members 
of the council Richard had insisted on taking 
Ralph Hardelot with him, to ride on his left 
hand in his plain russet garb. It was a 
dangerous honour, not so much from the 
violence of the mob, for with them the garb 
was popular, but the haughty nobles did not 
like this irregular promotion. Such danger 
as there might be to the king from the 
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discontented peasants was shared by his 
mother the princess ; Clara Roos accompanied 
her in her carriage and they rode behind the 
council, attended by an escort of men-at- 
arms.? 

Arrived at Mile End, where he was re- 
ceived with loud hilarious welcome from the 
ranks of the assembled peasants, the king 
repeated the formal words of the previous 
day. “Sirs, I am your king. I am come 
hither to speak with you at your request ; 
what is your will with me?” 

He listened with grave dignity while Tyler 
in the name of his fellows spoke briefly of 
the hardships suffered by serfs and villeins 
from false and excessive claims of base ser- 
vice. He touched also on the waste of the 
treasure wrung from poor men on wars from 
which the realm derived no profit. ‘These 
matters,” he said in conclusion, “ we humbly 
trust it will please your majesty to take in 
hand and cause to be inquired into, for we 
are persuaded that your taxes go to the 
enrichment of greedy and worthless men ; 
but in the meantime it is our will that we 
be no more called bond nor reputed so.” 

“Our will,’ muttered Salisbury aside to 
De la Pole. “The knave has no manners.” 

“His tongue may learn another language 
before many days are over,” whispered the 
other with a significant look. 

Richard answered with gracious conde- 
scension, “Sirs, your request is reasonable, 
and we grant it freely.” 

Tyler turned to his followers and raising 
his sonorous voice told them the king’s 
answer, whereupon rough shouts of joy rent 
the air. 

Then Tyler turned again to the king, and in 
as courteous phrase as his untrained speech 
could find intimated that they must have 
letters executed to confirm their new privi- 
leges, and that those letters must be delivered 
to them to carry home and show to their 
fellows. He contrived to convey that they 
did not distrust the king, but that his 
ministers did not possess their confidence. 

For this also the king was prepared, 
thanks to the previous communications 
through Ralph. -He beckoned to a clerk 
to come forward, and ordered him to read a 
form of patent letters which had been drafted 
in anticipation of this demand. This draft 
charter released all personal bondmen from 
their servitude, commuted villeins’ services 


1 Froissart implies that the 
behind in the 


rincess remained 
ower and was there insulted and 


frightened by the mob ; but the city record distinctly 
states that she accompanied the king in a chariot. 
Riley's Memorials, p. 449. 


to a rent not to exceed fourpence an acre, 
and granted them liberty to buy and sell in 
all markets. 

The council had offered no opposition to 
this comprehensive emancipation. There 
was-no harm in making as thorough as 
possible what could be revoked as easily 
as it had been granted when the mutinous 
rascals had dispersed to their homes. The 
more complete the concession the more likely 
it was to send them home contented. 

And. this was indeed its effect. The 
simple peasants were enraptured with this 
formal document of freedom. The sacred 
parchment was carried from point to point 
and read aloud so that all might hear, 
thousands of eyes following it with devout 
veneration and joy. They were too absorbed 
in this sudden exultation to mark the sinister 
exchange of meaning looks among great 
men who knew better the value of the 
parchment. 

While matters were in this amicable frame, 
the charter making its round like some 
adored idol, the king chatted with the coun- 
sellors near him, and the princess looked 
with interest at the ranks of the insurgents, 
and beckoning to Ralph asked him to tell 
her the names of any among them whom 
he knew. 

As he ran his eyes along in compliance 
with this request his attention was suddenly 
arrested by the appearance of a knight in 
armour, who was coming forward from among 
them towards the royal train, his features 
composed in an expression that was meant 
to be deprecatory and ingratiating. 

Several knights and other gentlemen had 
been impressed by the insurgents in the 
course of their gathering. Some, like the 
gallant Robert de la Salle of Norwich, had 
contemptuously refused to join, and had paid 
for their hardihood with their lives. But 
such courage and loyalty were rare. The 
majority, like Sir John Newton, had con- 
sented to march with the insurgents. Among 
them was Sir Richard Rainham, whom Ralph 
now recognised, taking advantage of the 
amicable settlement to move out of the ranks 
of the peasants, plead constraint as an apology 
for his appearance, and try to make his peace 
with the court. 

The princess signifying a desire to speak 
to the Earl of Arundel, Ralph moved round 
to the other side of the carriage and directed 
Clara’s attention to another figure standing 
next to the space that the knight had just 
quitted. 

“That face is known to me,” he whispered, 
“but I cannot remember where I saw it.” 

















“Do you not remember?” she answered. 
“T shall never forget it.” 

Then as he still looked puzzled, she added, 
“The dungeon at Sturmere.” 

The missing link was found. He remem- 
bered now. It was Jannequin Carter, the 
savage tatterdemalion whom he had with such 
difficulty prevented from taking immediate 
vengeance in the dungeon. Jannequin’s 
face wore a patient half-sleepy air, as if he 
were waiting contentedly for something and 
took little interest in the great business of 
the hour. 

But they had little time to observe him or 
to speculate upon his appearance in such 
curious proximity to the knight. The draft 
charter had made its round, and the toil- 
worn faces of the peasant ranks, turned 
now towards the king in expectation of 
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the next move, were gleaming with satis- 
faction. 

The king held the charter gaily aloft, and 
intimated that the whole staff of Chancery 
clerks would at once be set to work to write 
out the desired letters patent, and that they 
would be sealed with the great seal and 
delivered to them by townships and villages 
as fast as they were ready. 

This gracious intimation was proclaimed 
in louder tones and greeted with happy 
acclamation. 

A king and his people reconciled. The 
galling abuses that had bred mischief between 
them swept away with a word ; a score of in- 
dustrious pens ready to make the promise of 
freedom good forever. It was a happy scene, 
more in keeping with the bright June daythan 
the ferocity and clamour of wrathful mobs, 


(To be continued.) 


THE OLD TRYST. 


Like the scent of a flower in blooming 
When the dew drops on blossom and tree, 
A memory comes sweetly perfuming 


The dead past to me. 


And the sounds of the words that were spoken 
Come floating afar to me now, 
Like the leaves that are borne from this broken 
And delicate bough, 


As I walk through this forest where quivers 
The silvery bloom from the stars, 
And the moon, who hangs waning o’er rivers 
Wind-rippled in bars. 


For their kiss takes me back to the tender 
Sweet lips that faded too soon, 
Like the gleam of the stars or the splendour 
That dies with the moon. 


Mortzey Roserts. 


































MEMORIES. 


I. 
Do you remember how the sunset sky 
Blazed red and gold 
When we were parting; how, at our “good-bye,” 
Black thunder-clouds, that rolled 


Angrily round, were touched with purple passion— 
Like that sharp pain 

Which seemed to seize our hearts and in them fashion 
A storm of fire and rain ; 


And how the thrush upon the bending twig 
Was mute with fears ; 

And future things loomed terrible and big 
Through blinding haze of tears? 


Il. 
Do you remember, when we met again, 
How all the Dawn 
Was thrilled with light that flooded hill and plain, 
And crept from lawn to lawn ; 


When the glad skylark on his buoyant wing, 
Wet from the dew, 

Soared up and up, and could not choose but sing 
Within a sky so blue 


That June herself seemed moved with our own gladness, 
And everywhere 

Earth’s beauty mingled with the sweet half-sadness 
That comes from things most fair? 


Ill. 


Do you remember? Ah! those memories 
Of days long dead— 

How can they die? Blent with the breath of seas, 
Dawn’s blue and Evening’s red, 


With light and music, magic scent of flowers, 
And winds at play, 

With fragrance of the dew and summer showers, 
With moonbeam and sun-ray, 


With meetings and with partings, hopes and fears, 
And all that gives 
Life’s interchange of laughter and of tears— 
How die, while Love still lives? 
Srmpyey A. ALEXANDER. 






































] USTRALIANS enjoy the 
inestimable blessing of a 
Constitution even more 
democratic than our own, 
and they ought there- 
fore to be even more inti- 
mately convinced than 
ourselves of the divinity 
of the vox populi. If they are so, the eleven 
Australian cricketers who have been “ going 
out and coming in” among us—at a quicker 
rate I am glad tosay than they did at first— 
during the last few months, should have been 
greatly edified by observing the course taken 
by some of our most typically democratic 
organs of opinion. It will be remembered 
—indeed what patriotic Englishman can have 
forgotten, or will ever forget while memory 
remains to him!—that “our kin beyond 
sea’ had it all their own way on their first 
arrival. True they were “wailing for 
their demon bowler ’”’—and were served no 
longer by the diabolical arm of Mr. Spofforth. 
But Turnerand Ferris proved to be very deadly, 
and Mr. Bonnor was still a mighty scorer ; 
and somehow or other they swept our earlier 
teams before them like stubble in the blast. 
The Oxford University eleven was fright- 
fully beaten ; Surrey was miserably trounced 
—but why recall the memory of these dis- 
asters? Suffice it that they were numerous 
and appalling enough to “establish a junk ” 
—to cause young cricketers to despond, and 
old cricketers to talk regretfully of Mr. Budd 
and “ Lord Frederick ”—until at last to hear 
the talk of some croakers it might have 
been supposed that the only matter of 
doubt, whenever the Australians met a new 
eleven, was whether they would beat it in 
one innings or two. It was then that the 
vox popult rang so nobly forth from some 
journalistic lips that we wot of: and this 
effete old country was invited to ponder over 
the demoralizing effects of an aristocracy— 








ET CATERA. 


the sole reason, it was more than hinted, 
why the British bat was defeated by the 
Australian ball, and the British ball unable 
to make its way to the Australian wicket. 
We were given to understand that the 
“weary Titan ” was making a worse thing of 
it than ever with the too swift “orb of his 
fate,” and that the future in cricket as in every- 
thing else was with the young democracy. 
from the far South. And so went on the 
vilification of ourselves and the adulation of 
our kinsmen, until on a sudden an English 
eleven—I forget which, but it was not one 
of the first rank if I recollect rightly— 
broke the spell: when straightway the tide 
turned. The Australians who had hitherto 
got no excitement out of their matches, 
except on the question whether they were to 
win “single innings” or not, began to find 
them as interesting as they could possibly 
wish. They had to fight hard even to “draw” 
matches, and to draw them rather in favour 
of their adversaries than themselves. Mr. 
Grace made a tremendous innings of 165 
against them for the Gentlemen, and they 
were only saved from a beating by the 
circumstance (which we recommend to the 
study of those who are interested in the 
metaphysics of causation) that the Derby 
was run on the 30th of May. Then they 
were made an awful example of by the 
Players; and defeats generally, or at any 
rate failures to achieve success, began to 
follow thick and fast. Thereupon the divine 
voz populi, which had indeed begun to waver 
in its utterances after the first reverse, under- 
went a total change of tone. The mag- 
nanimous spokesman of the older democracy 
stepped majestically on the body of our fallen 
foe, and p ed to perform upon it a 
stately minuet. There was no kicking 
exactly, but the disasters of the Australian 
eleven were firmly home upon them 
with the heel and toe of patronizing contempt. 
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In fact, in little more than a fortnight’s 
time the Ever-Victorious Army from the 
Antipodes were being as good as told by 
their coarse flatterers of a little while back 
that only courtesy and cousinly feeling 
prevented us from describing them as im- 
postors. . 

One can only hope that this striking lesson 
in the moral qualities of a certain modern 
deity will not be thrown away on our 
sturdy young kinsmen. They will be none the 
worse for learning something of the essential 
baseness and ignobility, the radical want of 
generosity which of course have characterized 
success-worship in all ages, but which were 
never displayed so unashamedly, and never 
by such ‘pes respectable, and even 
“superior”/ people as they are to-day. As 
to their jown estimate of themselves I 
do not suppose that that has been much 
affected by the fickle attitude of the mobile 
vulgus. robably they are able to gauge 
their own) powers accurately enough—for no 
game so jencourages a healthy self-criticism 


‘as crickef—and they cannot moreover fail to 


know what is thought of them by those 
really able to judge. They have suffered 
from the Nemesis which follows on the foot- 
steps of excessive praise. After having been 
at first regarded as invincible, they came to 
be looked upon, for a time at any rate, as too 
easy a conquest. The latter theory of them 
is even more absurd than that which it has 
displaced. They cannot beat a first-rate 
English eleven, but they are bad to beat 
themselves. The loss of Mr. Spofforth pre- 


vents them from being representative of the’ 


full strength of their continent, and in the 
worst of their defeats—the beating given 
them by the Players—they had lost their 
captain and one of their best, if not the 
very best, of their bats, in the person of 
Mr. McDonnell. Still, after all said and 
done,.we can put a better team in the field 
than they are, and the knowledge that we can 
do so is very “uplifting” to the spirits in 
these gloomy times. For it is an adversary 
with no miean advantages in his favour 
against whom we are able to hold our own. 
Cricket has taken deep root and become 
genuinely popular in Australia. Australian 
grounds, Australian climate, Australian 
cricket facilities in general, are all ahead of 
ours. In many parts of the great continent 
the cricketer can and does pursue his pastime 
practically all the year round. Here in the 
old country, where 


“We are not sure of weather, 
And grounds were never sure,” 


it is satisfactory to find that our “historic 
memories,” as Lord Randolph Churchill has 
it, can be safely pitted against the superior 
physical advantages of Australia, from the 
point of view of the cricketer. Still, I do 
not know that I should care to rely on the 
memories aforesaid, as Lord Randolph once 
advised us, to correct such little defects in our 
national defence as a lack of guns, men, and 
ironclads. 


“ Better life”—sang Horace, in Odes 
III. 24— 
“ Better life the Scythians lead, 
Trailing on waggon wheels their wandering home, 

Or the hardy Getan breed, 
(I think, as up the steppes the bedsteads come.)” 

Such was the Horatian fragment that fell 
from the lips of a friend of mine as he stood 
(for the third time in little more than twice 
as many years) in the hall of a newly-taken 
house, amid the chaos of his furniture. I 
pointed out to him as gently as I could—for 
his situation invited the forbearance of every 
humane man—that Horace was applauding 
the vagabondage of Scythian and Getan, 
and comparing it favourably with the 
Roman’s vanity of housing himself with a 
costly splendour only suitable to an immortal. 
“Oh! was het” said my friend bitterly ; 
“then Horace had no prophetic intuition 
of the British householder. The Scythian 
is not ‘in it’ with him. In the first place 
the Scythian, though he may be a more 
frequent mover than the B. H., is also a 
much quicker one; and then it is distinctly 
stated that the Scythian’s waggon carried 
not his household effects but his house itself 
—in fact, that the waggon was the house. 
Do you suppose that either he or the rigid 
Getan would have stood having their ‘things’ 
spoilt as mine hawe been during the last few 
years? No; you may depend upon it that the 
British nomad at the end of a three years’ 
agreement can give points to the drinker of 
the Tanais.” And at this point he broke 
off to inspect a castor which had skilfully 
detached itself from one of the hind legs of 
his favourite easy chair, and was now rolling 
playfully to its owner’s feet. “Three re- 
moves,” said the wisdom of our ancestors, 
“are as bad as a fire” ; and if the equation 
were correct how many thousands of London- 
ers would be at this moment in his position 
who has lost every stick which he ever 
possessed without a penny of insurance to 
receive on any of them! It is true that the 
proverb shows signs of dating from an 
age when the cost of furniture removing 
was still in its “green unknowing youth,” 

















and when chairs and tables, couches and 
cabinets, carpets and curtains, clocks and 
mirrors, were chucked as light-heartedly as 
so many cabbage into an open waggon. But 
though the improved van and the well- 
drilled van-man, with the strength of a 
Turkish Aamal and the handiness of a British 
seaman, may do much for the prevention of 
actual breakage, they are somehow powerless 
to protect the modern Scythian against that 
multitude of inconsiderable, indefinable, de- 
teriorations of his property. which mount up 
at last to so well-defined and sometimes even 
so considerable a sum. And then of how 
much greater frequency are our modern 
changes of abode! The rapid multiplication 
of furniture-removing firms, the numbers of 
the laden vans which pass us in the streets 
on the eve of every quarter-day, give eloquent 
testimony to a fact which may be even 
more unmistakably perceived by any one 
who has taken the pains to study the 
evidences of constant migration which are 
disclosed by an inspection of the house-agents’ 
placards in the course of a half-hour’s walk 
through any one of the London suburbs. In 
any comparison of present with past times 
it must of course be remembered that a two 
fold allowance has to be made for increase of 
population. In other words we ought not 
forget that over and above the addition which 
it causes to the numbers of persons who may 
wish to change their place of abode, it adds 
also to the facilities for and the temptation to 
change. There may have been many a house- 
holder of former generations whose natural 
restlessness was checked by the difficulty of 
gratifying it, and who would gladly have 
quitted one neighbourhood for another more 
often than it was then the custom to do 
if only he had had anything like our 
present latitude of choice. But after all 
such deductions there can be little doubt 
that the present generation of Englishmen, 
and especially of Londoners, take root far 
less readily than their forefathers, and that 
the love of novelty has made very noticeable 
inroads upon what ought to be the strongest 
and most stable of civilized human preferences, 
the love of a fixed abode. Of course where 
hereditary estates of any magnitude are con- 
cerned the house which belongs to them does 
not so often change hands ; though in these 
days of agricultural depression the effort to 
retain it in the same hands is more fre- 
quently unsuccessful than it was. But 
among Englishmen of middle fortune the 
case, so common even a generation ago, in 
which a man who is his father’s first-born 
lives out his whole life from his cradle 
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to his grave within the same four walls 
is, I fancy, becoming constantly rarer and 
more rare. 


It was two hundred years ago last May since 
Alexander Pope was born, and though one 
would not undertake to say that the immor- 
tality he enjoys is exactly of the kind which 
the cantankerous little poet would have de- 
sired for himself, it is as real as the article 
ever is. Pope has not only added more 
familiar phrases to the treasury of English 
speech than any other writer save Shake- 
speare and the translators of the Bible, but 
his poetry is probably better known in bulk— 
if to know it in passages rather than in 
entire poems can be regarded as knowing him 
in bulk—than that of any other poet of his 
own or the preceding century. He is certainly 
better known than Dryden—probably than 
Cowper, though he deserves it not more than 
one of these poets, and, in respect of one 
important portion of the poetic equipment, 
less than the other. And the best of the 
joke is that even to this day it seems as 
difficult as ever for a just and sober criticism 
to make up its mind as to where exactly 
Pope ought to be placed among English 
singers. The very last word indeed suggests 
one of the main elements of doubt in the 
case, since if there is anything certain 
about Pope it is that he did not and could 
not “sing.” To some among us the want of 
this singing gift has appeared to be decisive 
against Pope’s claims; but the holding of 
that opinion—in any confident form at least 
—dates back with most of us from youth, 
and there is probably no one who reads and 
cares for poetry who has not changed his 
mind at least once and probably more than 
once about Pope in the course of his passage 
from boyhood to middle age: Most of us 
pass through a hot and cold fit on the sub- 
ject, only that, reversing the usual order of 
things, we have the cold fit when we are 
young and the hot one as we grow older. 
Youth, a great believer in Inspiration, 
Natural Genius, Poetic Fire, and other mag- 
nificent abstractions of that kind—which the 
individual youth of course believes in secret to 
have found their shrine within his own breast 
—is sure to think meanly of Pope ; but that is 
because if Youth were straitly in ted it 
would be found to think slightingly also of art, 
and to attach as inadequate an importance to 
the artistic faculty in the poet as it assigns 
an undue value to his real or supposed afflatus. 
Poetry-loving youth in fact is not really 
literary though it thinks it is: it has warm 
sympathies, and an active, if unschooled, 
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imagination, and the poet who can stir the 
one and supply the other with the most con- 
stant succession of images is always the fa- 
vourite poet. The young,even though brought 
up on the poetry of the Natural School, can 
stand Dryden well enough, and perhaps can 
even admire him: but that is rather because 
of the torrent rush of Dryden’s verse which 
stuns and dazes them like the roar of a 
cataract, bewildering and at last paralysing 
their judgment. Such premeditated art as 
Dryden had—though it is the art of a man 
who had pondered deeply on the principles of 
composition, and was by far the greatest critic 
that wrote in England during the one hun- 
dred and fifty years between Ben Jonson and 
Coleridge (not excepting “ the Doctor ” him- 
self )—has probably little to say to the young 
man. The time comes to him however when 
he begins to find a good many of his own 
“ native wood-notes wild” sounding rather 
raucously in his ear, and when he begins 
to suspect—in perhaps rather presumptuous 
parity of reasoning—that in much of the 
supposedly-inspired work of this, that, or the 
other of his youthful idols the bad workman- 
shipseriously discounts the value of theinspira- 
tion. In a word his critical and literary faculty 
properly so called comes more or less slowly 
to maturity: but when it has matured and 
he begins to feel something more like an 
adequate appreciation of what art and artistic 
perfection really mean, his ideas on Pope 
will undergo a gradual but a total transform- 
ation ; and probably as time goes on he will 
find himself compelled to be on his guard, 
not against undervaluing Pope, but against 
over-rating him. He will even read those 
poems in which art counts for least and 
passion for most—he will read even Eloisa to 
Abelard—with new feelings; and if now 
he still adheres to much of his old deprecia- 
tory judgment on Pope’s “coldness,” he will 
find himself able to detect genuine feeling in 
passages where Youth—always too apt to 
asociate emotion with disorder—saw no other 
merit than that of a smooth and lifeless 
accuracy of versification. Another cause 
which powerfully operates to raise our esti- 
mate of Pope with advancing years is that 
his purely intellectual force and brilliancy 
are as a rule only to be fully appreciated by 
the mature man. It is no doubt very wrong 
of the young to be insensible to these quali- 
ties, since the poet’s masterpiece as an effort 
of pure intellect was composed in his twen- 
tieth year. Butin this he only happened to 
be a splendid exception to a general rule. 
For though Pope could write the Lssay on 
Criticism at the age of twenty, there is not 


one in a hundred youths of twenty who 
would be likely to see its merits or its 
mastery. 


I have been lately reading with much in- 
terest, though perhaps not always the exact 
sort of interest which the author wished to 
inspire, a paper from an eminent mathe- 
matical hand on the theory of chances as it 
bears upon the expectation of the gambler. 
The writer’s exposure of the fallacies of hope 
on which this unhappy race of beings feed 
themselves, though not each other—or at 
least not with the same fallacy, for no gambler 
ever believed in any system but his own— 
is most complete ; but its real attraction, for 
me at any rate, consisted, not in the demon- 
stration itself but in the artless belief of the 
demonstrator that the embodied passions 
which he was addressing are amenable to 
mathematical or any other reasoning. The 
punters who daily, nightly, and weekly accept 
the silent challenge of the green roulette table 
at Monaco, as they were once wont to accept 
it at Homburg, Baden, and other temples of 
fortune, must have had the simple arithmet- 
ical conditions of the contest often pointed out 
to them. “A man armed with a Ball’s maga- 
zine rifle, two eight-barrelled revolvers, a 
bowie-knife, a couple of Derringers, a sword- 
cane, and a howitzer would be considered 
slightly unreasonable,” says the vivacious 
author of A Wanderer’s Notes, “if he proposed 
single combat @ outrance to another man pro- 
vided only with a squirt and a pair of bellows; 
bystanders would probably interfere, ani- 
mated by the conviction that the chances of 
either adversary were not exactly balanced, 
at least, so far as their respective armaments 
were concerned. Ceteris paribus the position 
of the player against the roulette-bank is 
about as hopeless as that of the man with 
the squirt and bellows.” Mr. Kingston’s 
account of the inequality is of course a 
humorously-exaggerated one ; but the “ pull” 
of the bank, if not quite so pronounced 
as this, is just as certain to insure the 
defeat of the punter in the long run. Yet 
he plays and he will play as long as there 
isa “hell upon earth” and an insinuating 
Beelzebub to invite him to make his game. 
Rien ne va plus will never be an announce- 
ment of general and permanent application 
until the day comes when there are no more 
roulette-tables or anything to go upon them. 
The fact is as certain as anything human can 
be ; it is ascertainable by any one who will 
take the trouble to satisfy himself of it by a 
little observation and inquiry ; and as a fact 
it conveys the severest possible rebuke of the 





















delusion that the conduct of man is governed 
by reason in any matter in which his passions 
are strongly engaged. For it is not as 
though the gambler—that is the habi- 
tual gambler—merely went in to try his 
luck. If A were to offer to toss B for a 
sovereign on this condition—that once in 
every thirty-seven, or (to meet the case 
of two zeros) twice in every thirty-eight 
times the former, whether he won or 
not, should receive a sovereign from the 
latter, it is not very likely that B would 
accept the challenge at all: but it is just 
possible that if he were of a buoyant tem- 
perament he might consent to try a limited 
number of tosses on those terms in the hope 
that he might have a sufficient run of luck 
in his favour to enable him to meet the 
periodical fines and yet rise a winner. But 
that B should deliberately sit down to toss 
against A for days and nights together, not 
merely in the hope that he might win by 
extreme and unvarying good luck, but in the 
confident expectation that he must win by 
the operation of a law which excludes luck 
altogether—this would assuredly be deemed 
incredible by any one who did not know from 
personal experience or by trustworthy evi- 
dence not only that it is an actual fact, but 
that it is the actual fact of human nature on 
which the profits of the bank depend, In other 
words there exists a more or less extensive 
body of otherwise intelligent men who have 
convinced themselves that by much taking 
thought it is possible to make eighteen 
greater than nineteen ; or to révert to the toss- 
ing analogy, that it is possible by guessing 
“heads” or “tails” accéréing to a certain 
system to guess right ninetéen times out of 
thirty-seven in an infinite number of tosses. 
I have said that the men who have em- 
braced this extraordinary creed are men pre- 
sumably of average intelligence: they are 
that and something more. They are usually 
also men of imperturbable temper, of inflex- 
ible fortitude, of inexhaustible hope and of a 
patience truly pathetic. Day after day and 
night after night, from 11 a.m. when the bank 
opens till an hour before midnight when it 
closes, they will sit face to face with their 
chimera, calmly pricking their cards with 
the records of its perverse performances, 
stoically paying for its perversities, sublimely 
confident that it will be justified of its fruits 
in the long, the very long, run. It is one of 
the strangest, one of the most melancholy 
sights to be seen in Europe. And when the 
tardily virtuous Monaco at last follows the 
example of the German Baths, and disestab- 
lishes its gaming tables, the world, a gainer by 
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the change in many things, will be the poorer 
by the loss of one of the most striking sub- 
jects of reflection which has ever presented 
itself to the psychologist. 


“Give these fellows a good thing and they 
never know when to have done with it.” 
This pathetic reflection of Mr. Puff—inter- 
polated though it may.have been in the 
original text of the Critic—on hearing the 
second discharge of the morning gun behind 
the scenes in his great historic tragedy, must 
have suggested itself to many of us in a 
variety of other applications to the incidents 
of life. The indiscreet zeal of the stage 
carpenter which had thus to be reprehended 
by the dramatist is continually finding its 
counterpart among the directors or organ- 
izers of good things’ of every description ; 
and attempts to repeat successes are made 
with as little sense of fitness as was displayed 
in the overlooking of the fact that morning 
guns are not usually fired twice over. In- 
deed it is getting almost impossible in these 
days to name any “good thing” which we have 
not had, or are not in a fair way to have, 
too much of—any happy thought which is 
not being worked threadbare—any pleasing 
novelty which is not in danger of being done 
to death. Assuredly this is the case with what 
is regarded as the especially honourable in- 
vention of the present age—the institution of 
the “ Exhibition.”” Not even the most tolerant 
of social critics can deny, I think, that the 
Exhibition hobby is being ridden with a 
cruelty which calls for the interference of 
every humane man. In the course of the 
present year we have witnessed no fewer 
than three attempts to attract the town to 
a class of spectacle which has long since 
ceased to stand in any recognizable relation 
to the purpose to which it owed its origin. 
There is at any rate only one of the three 
exhibitions of this year—that, I mean, of 
which the inaugural ceremony exhibited the 
rare but all the more gracious sight of the 
Parnellite Lord Mayor of Dublin lying down 
by Lord Arthur Hill—which could with 
any propriety be excepted from the foregoing 
protest. The promoters of the Irish Exhi- 
bition have at least a plausible ground for 
representing the object of their undertaking 
as one of social and even of political value. 
But if anybody contends that any such 
object was within the contemplation of the 
organizers of the other two exhibitions, it is 
in nobody's power to deny that the attempt 
to achieve this object has been in both cases 
a signally infelicitous one. We have an 
Anglo-Danish Exhibition which, so far as 
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“ Danishness” is concerned might match the 
sack-and-bread exhibition brought to light 
among the accounts of Sir John Falstaff. 
We have an Italian Exhibition with which 
those who know Italy best are the most 
profoundly dissatisfied. And as far as one 
can see there is no reason why we should 
not have a bogus Swiss Exhibition next year 
and a museum of Cosas d’ Hspaiia conducted 
on the same illusory principles the year after. 
It was inevitable from the first that the in- 
definite multiplication of these undertakings 
would lead to a progressive deterioration in 
the quality of the results. It is of the 
essence of the original idea of the inter- 
national exhibition that it should repeat 
itself only at reasonable intervals of time. 
There was some sense in the idea of nations 
comparing the industrial and artistic pro- 
gress which they are respectively making, 
but there is certainly no sense in their re- 
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peating the comparison every year. And 
nations in the collective and political accepta- 
tion of the word have almost given up pre- 
tending to believe that there is. These 
so-called exhibitions have practically declined 
into the hands of people who are using them 
in what may be called the unadulterated 
spirit of “Buffalo Bill.” They are ceasing 
altogether to be great museums of art and 
industry, and becoming popular lounges, 
promenades, and pleasure-gardens. ow 
lounges, promenades, and pleasure-gardens 
are excellent things in their way, and London 
certainly has none too many of them. But 
nothing is gained by calling them Exhibitions, 
and they might moreover be considerably 
developed in their character of public enter- 
tainment if their conductors gave up pre- 
tending that they are what they are not and 
frankly “ran” them for what they are. 
H. D. Trai. 











